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CATHOLICS AND B.B.C. POLICY 


INCE its first beginning in 1922 broadcasting in the United 

Kingdom has been a monopoly, at first in the hands of a 
limited company of radio equipment manufacturers, and since 
1926 in the hands of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
created by Royal Charter on the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry. In its policy and activities the B.B.C. is 
governed by this Charter, renewed and amended in 1936 and 
1946; also, because of various Wireless Telegraphy Acts, by 
the terms of a Licence and Agreement between the Post- 
master-General and the Corporation. These two documents 
make absolute the formal power of the Government over the 
B.B.C., from the power of appointing and dismissing Governors 
to the demanding or vetoing of individual broadcasts. In 
practice, Governments and Parliaments have agreed that the 
B.B.C. should be independent in the conduct of its business and 
there has been singularly little attempt at Ministerial guidance. 
The Charter renewed in 1946 expires at the end of 1951, and 
early in 1949 a Committee was appointed by the Lord 
President of the Council and the Postmaster-General “‘to con- 
sider the constitution, control, finance and other general aspects 
of the sound and television broadcasting services of the United 
Kingdom .. . and to advise on the conditions under which these 
services and wire broadcasting should be conducted after 31 
December, 1951”. After some resignations the Committee 
comprised Lord Beveridge, Lady Megan Lloyd George, M.P., 
Mrs M. D. Stocks, Lord Elgin, Dr S. J. L. Taylor, and Messrs 
A. L. Binns, J. Crawford, J. Selwyn B. Lloyd, M.P., W. F. 
Oakeshott, J. Reeves, M.P., and I. A. R. Stedeford. This Com- 
mittee received 223 memoranda and many other papers and 
suggestions; it met sixty-two times to hear oral evidence; its 
members visited all parts of the United Kingdom and several 
foreign countries, and finally it signed a Report in December 
1950. (At the same time a Minority Report was signed by one 
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member, Mr Selwyn Lloyd.) This Report will soon be debated 
in Parliament and the future broadcasting and television policy 
of the country will then be determined. 

The importance of the decisions shortly to be made for the 
country at large and for us Catholics need not be stressed. The 
Committee begins one section of the Report thus: “‘Broadcast- 
ing is the most pervasive, and therefore one of the most powerful 
of agents for influencing men’s thoughts and actions, for giving 
them a picture, true or false, of their fellows and of the world in 
which they live, for appealing to their intellect, their emotions, 
and the appetites, for filling their minds with beauty or ugli- 
ness, ideas or idleness, laughter or terror, love or hate. How can 
mankind ensure that this great power is exercised at all times 
for good rather than for evil?”? The words are picturesque but 
they enshrine a truth well worth considering. It is-very much to 
be hoped that the interest of Catholics will be aroused now while 
these matters are being debated and before Policy is finally 
formulated. 

The Majority Report recommends that the B.B.C. should 
continue to have a monopoly in radio and television as at 
present, but with several important changes. Among the more 
important are these: (1) The new Charter should have no 
fixed time limit, but the working of the B.B.C. should be subject 
to a quinquennial review. (2) Much greater autonomy should 
be given to the Regions, and Broadcasting Commissions with 
delegated powers should be appointed for Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. (3) Local Authorities, Universities, or speci- 
ally formed voluntary agencies should be licensed to operate 
_ local broadcasting stations using very high frequencies. (4) A 
Public Representation Service should be formed with consider- 
able powers of criticism and suggestion. 

The Minority Report recommends an ending of the broad- 
casting monopoly. 

We are affected, of course, by the whole range of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, but in this article I want to speak 
more particularly about religious broadcasting, for in this 
section of the Report we find a confusion of thought that sug- 
gests that the Committee had not succeeded in achieving any 
clear understanding of the policy and practice of the Religious 
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Broadcasting Department in spite of memoranda and notes, and 
in spite of the courteous and patient hearing that they gave to all 
who gave evidence. Indeed, only this confusion and misunder- 
standing, which charity urges us to impute, could save the Com- 
mittee from a charge of unfairness and even misrepresentation. 

Three quotations from Chapter 9 of the Report will suffice 
to show the Committee’s trend. After rejecting arguments ad- 
vanced against religious broadcasting by the Rationalist Press 
Association and the National Secular Society, the Report con- 
tinues : “We are prepared to accept the continuance of religious 
broadcasting for the purpose and on the basis indicated by the 
British Council of Churches, that its object is to maintain the 
‘Christian and liberal’ values rather than take a narrow doc- 
trinal view as to what means should be used for that purpose and 
what dogmas should be accepted by those who undertake the 
teaching.”’ And again: “‘It appears to us clear, however, that 
the object of religious broadcasting should be conceived, not as 
that of seeking converts to one particular church but as that of 
maintaining the common element in all religious bodies as 
against those who deny the spiritual values.” And, in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the section: ““What should be done in this 
field and what should not be done must remain the responsi- 
bility of the Governors. It cannot fairly be delegated to any 
Advisory Committee, that is to say, though no doubt there 
should be a Religious Advisory Committee, the Governors must 
take the responsibility of deciding both as to the membership of 
that Committee and as to the extent to which they will follow 
its advice. Subject to the responsibility remaining with the 
Governors, we believe that there is a case for continuing the 
present arrangements, both of religious broadcasting, directed 
to emphasize spiritual values as illustrated in the teaching of all 
who call themselves Christians, and of controversial discussion 
of religious topics in the Talks Department. . . .” 

This of course is quite unacceptable to Catholics. It would 
clearly limit religious Lroadcasting to an agreed-syllabus, 
lowest-common-denominator doctrinal position, and to a de- 
fence of ‘‘Christian values”. It would be indeed that B.B.C. 
Religion of which I often have heard but never previously met. 
It seems to me that if this were the determined policy, no 
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Catholic could take part in the activities of the Religious Broad- 
casting Department, for it is that “Indifferentism” against 
which the Holy Father has so often warned the faithful, particu- 
larly in our own times. But, in fact, these recommendations are 
completely at variance with present B.B.C. policy and practice. 

In an address to the British Council of Churches in Novem- 
ber 1948 Sir William Haley, the Director-General, discussed the 
responsibilities of the B.B.C. in religion and morality. The first 
duty of the B.B.C., he said, is the search for truth. He then gave 
the reasons which led him to think that it was the duty of the 
B.B.C. to broadcast statements of Unbelief as well as of differing 
beliefs, and he went on: “Some people may ask whether this 
means that British Broadcasting is neutral where Christian 
values are concerned. Of course it is not. There are many de- 
mands of impartiality laid upon the Corporation, but this is not 
one of them. We are citizens of a Christian country, and the 
B.B.C.—an institution set up by the State—bases its policy upon 
a positive attitude towards the Christian values. It seeks to safe- 
guard those values and to foster acceptance of them. The whole 
preponderant weight of its programmes is directed to this end.” 
A little later he said: “It seems to me that one of the B.B.C.’s 
highest duties is to preserve Tolerance. I am not a meta- 
physician but I do not see why conviction and tolerance cannot 
co-exist. Without the one, there will be no values; without the 
other, no liberty of thought and free discussion whereby those 
values can be established. 

“Some of you may feel that the practice I have outlined is not 
the best way to make people join the Christian faith. But it does 
not seem to me to be an inherent duty of Broadcasting to make 
people join the Christian faith. By that I mean it is not the duty 
of the B.B.C. in everything it does. It is the duty of religious 
broadcasting, of course. And we must do everything we reason- 
ably can to foster and strengthen religious broadcasting. But 
there are many other fields of broadcasting in which the duty 
does not arise. The over-riding duty of the B.B.C. in everything 
it does is, as I see it, to provide listeners with the best in all the 
various aspects of life with which it is concerned. And never to 
fail to put the Christian point of view wherever it is relevant.” 
According to the Director-General it is the duty of the entire 
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B.B.C. to safeguard “Christian values”’ and to foster acceptance 
of them. He does not consider that it is the duty of the B.B.C. to 
seek to teach the “‘Christian faith” in everything it does and to 
lead listeners to join it. But it is the duty of religious broadcast- 
ing, which the Corporation must foster and strengthen. 

This second point has several times been developed and 
clarified by the Head of Religious Broadcasting, particularly as 
to what the B.B.C. means by the words “‘the Christian faith”’. In 
May 1950 the Head of Religious Broadcasting attended a Cath- 
olic Conference presided over by the Archbishop of Birmingham 
and made the following statement: 

(a) The policy of the Religious Broadcasting Department 
was to broadcast the Christian Faith ‘as it is actually found in 
the Bible and in the living traditions of the different Christian 
denominations’. This was quite different from a policy of broad- 
casting only the ‘lowest common denominator’ or ‘what was ac- 
ceptable to the common man’. 

(6) In principle, Roman Catholic broadcasters were ex- 
pected to transmit the full depositum of Catholic teaching, and 
there was no ban on the inclusion of certain aspects of Catholic 
doctrine because they might provoke antagonism. 

**(¢) On the other hand, the ban on controversial attacks on 
positions held by other denominations applied to Roman Catho- 
lics and all other religious bodies. At the ¢actical level, at which 
consideration had to be given to such factors as anti-Catholic 
prejudice, the impossibility of providing alternative religious 
programmes for all listeners under the present allocation of 
wavelengths, and the right use of ‘persuasion’ in the communi- 
cation of the Faith, it should be recognized that certain subjects 
required specially careful handling, and it is expedient for many 
reasons to avoid unintentional and unnecessary ‘irritation’.”’ 

That is a very fair statement of the policy within which we 
have been working and no attempt has been made to gag us. 
There is no censorship of scripts and we have broadcast fully and 
fairly on subjects as distinctively Catholic as the Assumption, 
the Catholic Church, the Papacy and the Mass. Further, I have 
heard a priest at a conference say to the Head of Religious 
Broadcasting clearly and bluntly that when a Catholic priest 
goes to the microphone his ultimate aim is to convert his 
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listeners to the Catholic Church. There is no ambiguity about 
our present position, nor is there any misunderstanding on the 
part of the B.B.C. 

In another article next month I hope to work out fully the 
implications of this policy and to say something about what we 
have been doing and what we hope to do. But here I must point 
out the great difference between this agreed policy and the new 
policy suggested by Lord Beveridge’s Committee. If Parliament 
endorses this and it is enforced on the B.B.C., difficulties must 
arise that may prove insurmountable. 

A Memorandum was submitted to the Committee on behalf 
of the Catholic Church in the United Kingdom signed by Car- 
dinal Griffin, and oral evidence was given in support of it by a 
delegation consisting of the Archbishop of Birmingham and 
myself. Our representations were received with the greatest 
courtesy and, in the Report, entirely rejected. 

Although we are still humbly and painfully groping our way 
towards making the best use of our opportunities, it must be 
acknowledged that our position in broadcasting has greatly im- 
proved. Instead of one priest we now have three Bishops on the 
Central Religious Advisory Committee, and ten other priests 
serve on Regional Committees. Further, when the Bishops nomi- 
nated me as their representative, the B.B.C. accredited me to 
their Staff and I have a full part in the planning and production 
of all Catholic work. I am not a member of the Staff, but I have 
staff status: I have free access to all officials: I have a definite 
voice in everything affecting Catholic broadcasting: I have all 
normal B.B.C. facilities, including a private office in the B.B.C. 
buildings, and a secretary. And the number of our broadcasts 
has more than trebled in four years. 

Nevertheless, there are serious difficulties and dangers. We 
have by no means accepted the present situation as ideal, and 
in our evidence we dealt with two main points. The Religious 
Broadcasting Department has a comparatively lowly place in 
the B.B.C. hierarchy. The supreme authority is the Board of 
Governors with their Chairman. The Chief Executiye Officer 
is the Director-General. And under him are six Directors, for 
Home Broadcasting, Overseas Services, the Spoken Word, 
Technical Services, Administration, and Television, who jointly 
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form the Board of Management. One step further down comes 
the Controller of the Talks Division, and one step lower down 
still com es the Head of Religious Broadcasting, whose Depart- 
ment is one of several in the Talks Division. The Religious 
Broadcasting Staff, appointed entirely by the Corporation, is 
divided between London and the various Regional offices, and 
this staff, mostly ordained men, organizes and produces all re- 
ligious broadcasting. 

Hence, the Corporation has created a religious teaching and 
evangelizing body quite independent of the Christian bodies in 
the country and under the control of lay authorities whose de- 
cisions are final. To remedy this we suggested : 


i. That Religious Broadcasting be considered as an ac- 
tivity quite separate from the ordinary work of the 
Corporation. 

ii. That the Department be taken out of its present subordin- 
ate position, and the Head of Religious Broadcasting 
be made directly responsible to the Director-General. 

iii. That the Head of Religious Broadcasting should in turn 


be closely guided by Advisory Committees which 
should comprise the nominated representatives of the 
main Christian traditions of the country. 


Our second recommendation concerned the number of 
“atholic broadcasts, which, in spite of great increase, is still en- 
tirely out of all proportion to our numbers or significance in the 
country. And we gave church-membership figures, compiled 
from official sources, which seemed to establish our grievance 
beyond doubt. For many years the B.B.C., acting on the advice 
of the Central Religious Advisory Committee, has claimed to 
allot broadcasts on merit, but they claim that denominational 
considerations are taken into account as an important secondary 
consideration. But Catholic broadcasts have been so few, parti- 
cularly in Scotland and the North of England, where Catholics 
are so numerous, that we felt compelled to say that these princi- 
ples were operating unfairly and a new basis must be found. 

On the first point the Beveridge Committee rejected our 
suggestions entirely. On the second they seem to suggest, mis- 
takenly, that we were demanding an allotment of broadcasts on 
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a purely numerical basis, and they reject this entirely. But al- 
though Catholics are therefore to be satisfied with a proportion 
of broadcasts far below their numerical strength, when the 
Committee comes to the Unitarians it recommends that they 
“have claims to consideration out of accord with their numbers 
because of their long tradition of spiritual service’. 

One has the feeling that, throughout, the Committee is com- 
pelled to a somewhat grudging acknowledgement of the achieve- 
ment and success of religious broadcasting, and there are several 
examples of unfair comment. For instance, reference is made to 
“fifteen religious services a week”’ and to “‘a special and consider- 
able allocation of programme time’”’. In fact seven hours is the 
normal weekly time, less than 3 per cent of broadcasting time. 
The unfairness of their comment is clear when it is realized 
that although religious broadcasting has a much higher listen- 
ing figure than classical music, yet classical music is given 18.8 
per cent of all Home Service time and 7.8 per cent of Light 
Programme time. 

Two further misleading comments must be mentioned: 

(1) “Religious services and brass bands, both making little 
appeal to those with secondary education, are both esteemed 
highly by the elementary class.” In fact, “religious services” 
belong to the broad middle band of preferences in all classes. 
Among listeners with elementary education only they are 
ranked 8th, among those of secondary education they are 
bracketed 12th and among those with university education they 
are bracketed 11th. 

(2) “In all groups the popularity of religious services, 
greater for women than for men, rises markedly with age.”’ This 
is a most misleading observation, inasmuch as Listener Research 
have several times pointed out that the age and sex composition 
of audiences for religious broadcasts corresponds almost exactly 
to that of all programmes in general, i.e. when comparison is 
made there is no solid ground for describing religious broadcasts 
as attracting a notably older class of listener or an unusual pre- 
ponderance of women listeners. 


AGNELLUS ANDREW, O.F.M. 


( To be continued) 
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ANY priests can remember reciting the Roman Office as 

it was before the reform of Pius X, and now world-wide 
discussion seems to be in progress on a further Breviary reform 
in our own time. Having read but little of what has been written 
on the subject, I am not in a position to say whether anything in 
this article is really original, but I submit it since some contri- 
butions to the debate have appeared in THE CLercy Review. 
Those who have made even a superficial study of the reform of 
Pius X cannot but see that it was a work of genius, and any 
further efforts should be aimed at perfecting what that great 
Pope did rather than destroying it. What is needed now is a Cal- 
endar reform together with a careful rationalization of the rank- 
ing of feasts and the job is as good as done. The Roman Calen- 
dar is like a garden tastefully planted out with flowers of divers 
colours, which has been allowed to develop in such a way that 
the flowers of one colour have so increased that the others have 
got somewhat smothered. In the Portsmouth Ordo for 1950, for 
instance, the “‘colour”’ of the Office is as follows: 201 white, 84 
red, 32 green, 46 purple, and 2 black, and the majority of the 
white Offices are those of Confessor Saints.’ 

What Pius X accomplished some thirty-five years ago was 
not a haphazard abolition of what existed, but a delicate re- 
adjustment of the various feasts and seasons, resulting in more 
variety in the Office. Further reforms should carry the prin- 
ciples of Pope Pius a stage further. 

It is scarcely for the ordinary priest to suggest the removal of 
any feast from the existing calendar. ‘That must be left to higher 
authority. But I see no reason why, without the loss of one saint 
from the calendar, we should not give more place to the great 
seasons of the year and to the ferial Office, and also ensure that 
one class of feast does not predominate over another. My 
guiding principle would be “‘age quod agis’’, i.e. that a season of 
penance or joy should be kept as such liturgically, and, on the 
other hand, that a feast should be a real feast. Where the one 
conflicts with the other, a little judicious rearrangement of the 
calendar could put it right. How can the Office keep the 
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thoughts of Lent or Advent before our minds when, as is so fre- 
quently the case, it is only on Sundays that we get the chance to 
say the seasonal Office? On the other hand, what is the use of 
trying to keep an octave, or eight-day feast, if on all but the first 
and eighth days some other feast occupies our attention? Is it 
not unrealistic to say ‘‘solemni cultu celebramus’”’ in the Collect 
of a commemorated feast which is forever almost obliterated by 
another feast that in recent times has been placed on the same 
day? And again, the exquisite ferial hymns are hardly ever used 
at present. In the Portsmouth Ordo for 1950 there are only 15 
“per annum” ferias, and it is only when there are two of these in 
succession that we are lucky enough to be able to say the Ves- 
pers hymn. 

A solution could be found if we started with the reranking 
of feasts. We hear a lot about abolition of the semi-double, but 
in reality, is it the only rank that has, so to speak, ceased to be 
rational? Why, for instance, is St John of Matha (8 Feb.) a 
double, and St Simeon of Jerusalem, ten days later, a simple? 
The only reason, it would seem, is that St Simeon came into the 
calendar when new feasts were still given simple rank, whereas 
St John was inserted at a time when the custom was never to 
rank a feast below a double. 

All feasts, including Sundays, could conveniently be ranked 
under three heads, which we might call, for convenience, 
greater doubles, lesser doubles and simples. The greater doubles 
would include ail the present top-rank feasts which have proper 
psalms and antiphons; lesser doubles would be roughly the 
equivalent of present greater doubles and would take in all 
ordinary Sundays and the everyday feasts to which there is 
reason to give special prominence; finally all other feasts would 
be simples. The Simple would then be the standard instead of 
the Double as at present. The first step would be the simplifica- 
tion of all present semi-doubles and doubles, except a few of the 
latter, which, for various reasons, it might be opportune to place 
in the rank of lesser doubles. 

The new simples would automatically have to give place to 
Advent, Lent and Ember ferias, thus restoring these seasons lit- 
urgically. Those falling within these seasons would be moved to 
other dates, but as there would not be enough days left in the 
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year to give them all a place, they could be combined, as were 
the feasts in earlier days, e.g. such saints as were martyred 
“eodem die sed non eodem anno’’. Why not, for example, a 
combination of saints whose life work was of a similar character, 
e.g. in what is termed today “‘social work’’, such as SS. Camil- 
lus, Vincent de Paul and Jerome Emilian, which, instead of 
occupying three days (18-20 July), need occupy only one? 
Again, saints who devoted their lives to the redemption of 
captives could be grouped together, saints of the same religious 
Order similarly. May I hasten to add that those countries, 
dioceses or Orders which have special devotion to any saint thus 
grouped in the Universal Calendar, could, in their own proper 
calendar, keep the feast with a higher rank, and, if desired, 
separately from the rest of the group. It is obviously impossible 
to go into detail here about this grouping (which, I think, has 
been used with success in the Monastic Calendar), but it can be 
clearly seen that it could lead not only to the setting free of the 
greater ferias, but also to a much more frequent opportunity for 
the tasting of the beautiful “‘per annum”? ferial hymns. 

Let us turn now to the vexed question of octaves, which are, 
more often than not, nothing more than a six-day extra com- 
memoration. Once and for all, we must make up our minds 
either to keep them properly as eight-day feasts, as we do the 
privileged octaves of the first and second order, or abandon 
them, or else—and this may sound revolutionary—reduce them 
to solemn tridua. Could we not keep all the great octaves of Our 
Lord as real eight-day feasts, and keep the other feasts, at 
present with octaves, as real three-day feasts? If the triduum 
idea does not please, I would still advocate the lessening of the 
number of octaves. 

Another thing that needs looking into is the number of com- 
memorations at Lauds and Vespers, which result from so many 
clashing and concurring feasts. Feasts falling on the same day 
could be combined, instead of one being kept and the other(s) 
commemorated ; e.g. 10 May, S. Antonius, C.P., Gordian and 
Epimachus Mm.—all one feast, with collect, etc., arranged ac- 
cordingly. Feasts would still have to be commemorated on Sun- 
days, unless the calendar were so arranged that Sundays always 
kept the same dates. Commemorations at Vespers can sometimes 
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become, if not an exasperation, at least a distraction to the most 
accomplished rubrician. Take, forexample, Sunday 31 July, 
in a church dedicated to St James in the Portsmouth diocese. 
The commemorations at Vespers would be as follows : Octave of 
St James, St Peter, St Paul, St Ignatius, St Germanus and the 
Holy Machabees. (One can speculatively imagine what would 
happen if the Cathedral were dedicated to St Anne, were conse- 
crated on 28 July, and the diocesan Patron were St Martha and 
the local Patron St Pantaleon !) 

Having practically eliminated occurrence, we could proceed 
to eliminate concurrence also, if we were to abolish First Ves- 
pers except on the very greatest feasts. True, the idea of begin- 
ning a feast on the evening before is as old as, even older than, 
Christianity. But, in actual fact, we do not think in that way 
now. If there were no First Vespers, and if simple feasts were 
given Second Vespers in recompense, then each twenty-four 
hours would be dedicated to one feast, Sunday or feria, and 
concurrence would disappear. If we retain the First Vespers of 
the greatest feasts, then let the Office of the previous day finish at 
None, so that, once again, there isno need fora commemoration. 

If these changes were brought about, it would, without de- 
tracting honour from any mystery or from any saint, give us a 
more devotional and less confused Office and, it seems to me, go 
a long way towards satisfying those who think that the Office 
should be shorter. The simplification of feasts, with the employ- 
ment of the short ninth-lesson “‘Life’’ instead of the three longer 
ones, would solve to a great extent the problem of the Second 
Nocturn, and the “doubling” of all Sundays would eliminate 
Preces, Suffrages and the Quicumque even under existing rubrics. 

As to the question of the weekly recitation of the whole 
psalter, Pius X has brought us a long way from the times when 
the psalms were almost the same every day, and when the per- 
mission to say Votive Offices often eliminated the ferial psalms 
on the days on which they were prescribed. But we could go a 
stage further without going so far as banishing “‘festal’’ psalms 
altogether. When we look at the psalter as arranged for the 
greater feasts, we find that there are no proper psalms in any 
real sense of the word except at Matins and Vespers. Lauds and 
the Little Hours always take Sunday psalms (if you except 
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Psalm 53 at Prime). If, then, all the Hours except Matins and 
Vespers always took the psalms of the current day of the week, 
there would still be the additional colour and warmth lent by 
the proper festal psalms of Matins and Vespers and by the 
proper antiphons at the other Hours. This would combine a 
nearer approach to the weekly recitation of the whole psalter 
with a continued respect for the greater feasts, on which, at 
Matins especially, the psalms have been so carefully and suit- 
ably chosen. 

But I should like to make a few exceptions to this sug- 
gestion. Let the Triduum Sanctum remain untouched and also 
Easter Week, which has so well retained the relics of earlier 
days. It would surely do no harm to make a break in the weekly 
round of psalms in order to make seven Sundays of the seven 
days on which we commemorate the Event which made Sunday 
the Lord’s Day. Again, All Souls’ Day should keep its distinctive 
Office, with its Vespers and Compline on the day itself instead 
of All Saints’ Day. This would allow Vespers or Compline of the 
Dead to be used as part of the Evening Service on that day. 

As can be seen, this article agrees, on many points, with that 
of Dr Shutt in the March 1950 issue of this REview, notably on 
the question of the Second Nocturn, on the too frequent repe- 
tition of the same Gospel homilies and on the constantly recur- 
ring Sunday psalms. However, I think it is doubtful whether his 
suggestions concerning the omission or shortening of Respon- 
sories or the omission of Antiphons would really enhance the 
Office. Admittedly psalms and lessons are the substance of the 
Office, but it may well be that the reason why the Quignonez 
Breviary never became popular was because it was composed on 
a too cold and mathematical basis, and lacked the ‘“‘frills’’. The 
Anglican “‘Office” lacks colour because the delightfully artistic 
touches given by antiphons and responsories are not there. An 
antiphon is supposed to emphasize that aspect of the psalm 
which adapts it to the particular feast or season. Hence the best 
antiphons are taken from the psalm itself. Note, for example, 
how the antiphons make Psalm 71 fit so well into such diverse 
Offices as those of Maundy Thursday and the Epiphany; and 
the same might be said of Psalm 15 on Holy Saturday and the 
feast of Corpus Christi. 
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The inclusion of all five psalms of Vespers under one anti- 
phon would be an unfortunate change and would not shorten 
the Office to any appreciable degree. I say “unfortunate” 
especially when considering sung Vespers, which the Holy 
Father has so recently urged us to restore in parish churches. The 
one less joyful aspect of the Paschal Office is, to my mind, the 
fact that the same tone has to be used all through the Vespers 
psalms precisely because there is only one antiphon for all. And 
would the shortening of responsories affect the ‘In manus” of 
Compline? It would be a pity if it did, as it is a grand thing to 
hear your choir, congregation and small altar-servers singing 
this with gusto. It is something they can all learn, sing and 
enjoy with understanding. 

The week-end Office would be shortened if the Canticle of 
Moses (the Saturday bugbear) could be replaced by the Tues- 
day Canticle, which is used on Holy Saturday anyhow; and is 
there any reason why the shorter psalms for the Little Hours, at 
present used on Tuesday or Thursday, should not be allocated 
to Sunday, which is the priest’s busiest day in the week? But if 
this were done, may I express a hope that on Sundays the 
“‘Alleluias” would be inserted into the “‘per annum”? anti- 
phons, as at present, so that the weekly commemoration of the 
Resurrection would still resound with that joyful word? 

If I might venture a few additions, I would advocate stealing 
two features from the Monastic Office: first, their versions of the 
ordinary hymns, which are simpler in language, run more 
smoothly and are often richer in meaning; and secondly, their 
solemn “‘Pater noster’’, sung or said aloud at Lauds and Ves- 
pers, and given the place of honour at the climax of the Hour 
between the “‘Benedictus”’ or ‘‘Magnificat”’ and the Collect, as 
it is at Mass between the Consecration and Communion. To 
compensate for this slight lengthening one of the silent “‘Paters” 
might, if necessary, be omitted. 

Finally, there are two points concerning calendar reform 
which would go far towards simplifying the Office, but which, to 
be brought into effect, would need the concurrence of the civil 
authority. The first is the “fixing”? of Easter, which would re- 
duce its mobility to seven days instead of thirty-five. This alone 
would help to prevent great feasts, e.g. that of St Joseph, from 
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coinciding with Passion-tide. The second is the rearranging of 
the year so that it would always begin on a Sunday and all 
dates thus be fixed to a definite day of the week. Easter would 
thus lose mobility altogether and would always fall on, say, 
g April. More than one way of effecting this has been sug- 
gested, but the most satisfactory, to my mind, is the following: 
Keep a year of 364 days and, whenever necessary, insert an 
extra week into the year to make up the extra days. This extra 
week would be necessary five times in every twenty-eight years 
and some interesting Offices could be composed for those seven 
extra days, e.g. for the Pope, for Peace, for the Conversion of the 
whole world to the True Fold, in Thanksgiving, etc., and an 
extra Office for the Dead might be included. If this were done, 
we could abolish ‘‘ordos”’, since the whole year’s Office could be 
set out from the First Sunday in Advent in one year to the 
Saturday preceding it in the next, each Sunday and feria being 
given its date and each feast its day of the week; e.g. Saturday 
21 January, St. Agnes, V.M.; Sunday 22 January, Third 
Sunday after Epiphany, etc. 

The Proper of the Season and the Proper of the Saints would 
thus be merged, the Lessons from occurring Scripture on any 
lesser double (in the sense used earlier in this article) or simple 
would be set in the Breviary immediately before those of the 
Second Nocturn or life of the Saint, and the need of omitting 
large sections of these Scripture Lessons according to the move- 
ment of the Easter period would be eliminated. Such a scheme 
would shorten and simplify the Office without robbing it of 
those delicate touches of beauty which seem so essential to it, 
and do nothing more than reduce the reform of Pius X to its 
logical conclusion. 

But whatever is done in this matter of Breviary reform, I 
hope it will not consist in a mere haphazard set of omissions in 
order to simplify and shorten, but rather in an artistically 
devised series of changes which will result in a masterpiece that 
will not need retouching at any date in the foreseeable future. 


A. S. E. BurrRett 
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THE FLIGHT FROM REASON 


N previous articles I pointed out and examined two lines 
of development in modern thinking which contrast sharply 
with the attitude of the older traditional and Christian philosophy. 
In the first place, the older attitude is objective. It is built upon 
the belief that the human mind can attain to a certain measure 
of knowledge, that this knowledge is valid for every human 
mind which does arrive at it, that the process of knowledge is 
essentially one of discovery ; the mind searches for, and can find, 
what is there. The more modern outlook is so frequently sub- 
jective. It supposes that the mind can know nothing absolute and 
ultimate but merely the data presented to it in consciousness 
or that knowledge is some creation of the mind, a process not of 
discovery but invention. It is a process that culminates in the 
scepticism of the Positivist with regard to ultimate truth or in 
the castle in the clouds of Idealism. 

Secondly, the traditional attitude was an absolute one. It 
believed that the mind could reach truths that were founded 
upon the very nature of reality and man, and were accordingly 
always valid, because valid in themselves. Nineteenth-century 
thought was so overwhelmed by the notion of evolution that 
the newer outlook is almost always relative. Things and prin- 
ciples are explained not by what they are or should be, but as 
manifestations of some process in continuous evolution; they 
are understood only as relative to that process. Nothing is abso- 
lute or valid in itself; everything is interpreted relatively to 
something else, in fact relatively to the process. 

There is, however, a third line ofdevelopment in more recent 
thought which calls for notice. And here again it is in sharp 
contrast to the traditional philosophy. The simplest way to des- 
cribe it is as a flight from Reason, as an attempt to explain 
human nature and behaviour through factors other than the 
rational, to allow these factors to usurp the predominant 
position previously attributed to reason. 

Here, to avoid the dangers of generalization, one or two 
remarks need to be stressed. It may well be that the traditional 
philosophy was over-intellectualist, and that it took insufficient 
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notice of other elements in human behaviour. Certainly nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century specialists have advanced our 
understanding of these non-rational elements, especially in psy- 
chology and biology. Studies in abnormal psychology have 
made very great progress, with the result that certain psycholo- 
gists have wanted to interpret the psychology of normal persons 
in terms of these abnormal studies. In other words, the very 
researches of the specialists have made them exaggerate, and at 
times greatly so, the influence of the particular elements of their 
research. Psychologists, for instance, have frequently explained 
away human conduct in psychological language which left 
no place at all for moral awareness and responsibility. Crime 
was no longer crime, in the ethical sense, but the outcome 
of complex and inhibition, of infant experience and subcon- 
scious or reflexive action. Sin had become a merely archaic 
expression. 

However, it should be remembered that this endeavour to 
interpret human experience largely in non-rational terms was 
not a revolt against the sane and sound doctrine of reason, as it 
was found in the traditional philosophy, but against the barren 
and sceptical notions prevalent at the end of the eighteenth 
century. To one side were the Empiricists, whose studies were 
brought to a full stop by the devastating scepticism of Hume. 
And Kant, the man who set out to salvage what he could from 
Hume’s shipwreck, had to confess in the end that it could 
scarcely be done. To the other side were the Idealists, in par- 
ticular Hegel, and for them knowledge was essentially subjective 
and constructive. 

This revolt or reaction against the hegemony of human 
reason is noticeable first of all in the domain of religion. And 
here what it reacted against was the unreal and abstract atti- 
tude towards religion that sprang from Hegelianism. Kierke- 
gaard, the Danish Lutheran theologian, is often styled the 
Father of Existentialism, of that modern approach to reality 
which rejects the knowledge of things through what they have 
in common—nature, essence and characteristics—and concen- 
trates upon the actually existent thing. This reverses the tra- 
ditional approach, that found the object of intellectual know- 
ledge precisely in what was essential and universal in things, 
Vol. xxxv R 
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while what was particular to this or the other lay on the border- 
line of intellect or even beyond it. 

Kierkegaard sought some new path towards God, that should 
be concrete and not abstract, immediate in some way and not 
the product of dialectics. And this he discovered, so he thought, 
in a mode of direct contact with and immediate apprehension 
of Christ. Man was able to make himself contemporaneous with 
Christ, and thus transcend the limits of time and space. It was 
a notion built half of intuition and half of possession. Here I 
am not discussing the validity of this notion nor its significance 
in religious experience. My point is this. Kierkegaard introduced 
into Protestant theology the concept of a more direct approach 
to God than the acceptance by reason of the evidences for 
Christianity and the acceptance by faith of the content of Chris- 
tian revelation. The path of reason, that leads to and is crowned 
by faith, becomes a secondary approach. 

This depreciation of reason in Protestant theology has become 
more marked, and this from two different causes. The first, the 
belief that human reason is of little or no value in religious 
affairs. In this belief many strands could be disentangled—the 
doctrine of Kant, that God’s existence and the soul’s immor- 
tality have to be postulated by the practical reason, which is 
only another way of saying that they cannot be justified by the 
mind; the conclusions of Hamilton and Mansel that, where 
religion is in question, reason can bring us only to a condition 
of docta ignorantia, and here faith alone can build; the strong 
emphasis of Calvinism upon the corruption of human nature, 
including the human mind. 

The most significant figure in Protestant theology during 
the past twenty years has been Karl Barth, who is heir both to 
Calvin and to Kierkegaard and has derived from both this 
under-esteem of human reason in religious experience. 

A further impetus to this drift from reason has been given 
by the “‘gospel’”’ of religious experience. According to Schleier- 
macher in mid-nineteenth-century Germany and to a large sec- 
tion of German Protestants the essence of religion does not reside 
in faith or the acceptance of revealed truth but rather in a per- 
sonal attitude towards God and religious values. The old 
opposition between Faith and Good Works is transcended in 
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the conviction that neither is necessary or that neither holds the 
first place. What matters most and all the time is religious ex- 
perience, what I feel within myself. The Lutheran idea of per- 
sonal piety is here enlarged and turned into an attitude of 
affection and sentiment, where God is in question. Rudolf Otto 
has made this even more pointed, in his assertion that religion 
is concerned with the value that we know as Holy; it is experi- 
ence of and reaction to just that value, of which we can make 
ourselves conscious. 

This development in Protestant theology may be cross- 
linked with what I have said in a previous article about the sub- 
jective note in Protestantism. For it was a protest, in the name of 
individual liberty—that is, where the motive was genuinely 
religious and not part of a wider social and political movement 
—against religious authority and against the concept of the 
acceptance of revealed truth, guaranteed by a teaching Church. 
Rejecting objective standards, it became subjective; its ultimate 
norm was private judgement. What requires to be noted here is 
that it has now become subjective in another manner, largely 
maybe because of the breakdown in Protestant thought through 
rationalism and Biblical criticism. It is no longer private judge- 
ment, in fact no longer judgement at all, but it consists in a per- 
sonal attitude towards religion with elements in it of existen- 
tialism and experience. 

It is evident, when we pass from theology to Marxism, that 
the hegemony of the human mind will here be challenged. 
Marxism was a materialistic version of Hegelianism, at least in 
the form in which Marx himself first issued it. Since that first 
edition it has passed through many subsequent issues and been 
recast and in part rewritten and wholly reinterpreted. Indeed, 
it is highly doubtful whether Marx would readily recognize the 
latest edition of his doctrines, with their Kremlin imprimatur. 
But throughout the entire Marxist catalogue runs the same 
dethronement of intellect. In the first place, intellect does not 
exist in its own right; it is explained as a product of material 
elements. Everything is conditioned by an evolutionary process, 
and here Marx is the child of his century of evolution. But the 
key to this process, as he envisaged it, is not physical or bio- 
logical; it is social and economic. The history of mankind is 
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determined by the changing means of production. Every remain- 
ing aspect of human life—religion, culture, art, social institu- 
tions—depends upon these changing factors. All are epiphenomena, 
reflections, shadows cast by the process as it develops. 

Clearly, Marxism is relative as it is materialistic. Nothing is 
absolute save the very process of relativity. Principles and truths 
have their value only in so far as they reflect its various stages. 

The influence of Marxism can be detected even in circles 
strongly opposed to Marxism, for the struggle against Marxism, 
in its Socialist or its Communist form, has all too often been 
engaged upon a lerrain too favourable to Marxism. Hence 
today the weakness of Western arguments against the Marxist 
theories, for they are based upon a general acceptance of 
materialism. You cannot drive out the devil by introducing a 
somewhat milder form of demon in his place. You will not rid 
the world of Communism merely through social betterment, 
however proper and important such betterment may be. You 
will not save the world from being painted red by getting up 
early in the morning and daubing it with pink. Our preoccupa- 
tion with the Marxist criticism of Western society and with the 
Marxist challenge has made us answer, all too frequently, in 
Marxist, that is in material, terms, whereas the truer and con- 
vincing reply is a due appreciation of the spirit, an assessment 
of our philosophy and our cultural heritage in terms of the mind 
of man and of intellectual, moral and religious values. 

A further challenge to the traditional position of conscious 
reason has emerged from the studies of psychology. We owe 
much to these studies, as I have already observed. But special- 
ists tend to over-emphasize the importance of their subjects and 
the influence of the factors that derive from them. Not least the 
psychologists. In certain extreme cases, human behaviour has 
been so analysed and interpreted that there is little room, if 
any, left for the intellect and for individual choice. Actions are 
explained almost entirely by psychological elements. Man is in 
danger of losing his ancient definition as animal rationale and of 
becoming a mere animal psychologicum. Sense experience is treated 
at times as more important far than reason; the caverns of the 
subconscious and of Unconsciousness are explored to discover 
motives for the conscious activity of human beings. I do not 
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deny the importance of these psychic factors nor suggest that 
levels of semi- and subconsciousness play no part in psycho- 
logical experience. I am arguing that too many modern psy- 
chologists have exaggerated the part they play, and so have 
presented a false and misleading picture of man’s behaviour. 
There have been times when the psychologists have cast out sin 
altogether, though, if there be one grim reality of which we 
have had terrible experience in this twentieth century, it is 
surely that of sin. And this reality of sin was diluted as a strange 
mixture of heredity, environment, phobias and urges and the 
like, till we have reached a doctrine of psychological determinism 
—not, be it noted, the old Determinism of the materialists but 
a new Determinism, which so subordinates the individual to 
psychological factors that, for all practical purposes, these 
determine and decide his behaviour. 

The reaction against reason as the guide and explanation of 
human experience is pressed from another sector, where we may 
group together for convenience writers as diverse in spirit as 
Nietzsche and Henri Bergson. For both emphasize the reality 
of life and of what they would term living elements. Indeed, the 
‘expression Vitalism is applied to them. 

Nietzsche was a rebel against nineteenth-century thought 
and bourgeois society. But he was more than that, he was in 
revolt against the whole of traditional philosophy. For him 
mind was a cold and bloodless shadow. Reality must be dis- 
covered in the living, pulsating, vigorous human body, in the 
dynamism of das Leib. He was fascinated by the play and move- 
ment of sheer living. With this came a rejection of a realm of 
higher values, which he censures Plato for having created—a 
realm of supposedly loftier values than are the pale and unsub- 
stantial wraiths of the real and concrete beings of our world. 
He abandoned also the Christian morality, on the ground that 
it has been worked out in common by weaker and meaner men 
in order to interfere with the natural superiority of the strong. 
Das Leib must assert itself, and in time the Supermen would 
appear whose title to superiority lay not in intellect but in 
physical and biological strength. 

Nietzsche is of interest to us not for any positive contribu- 
tion to thought, which fundamentally he despised, but for the 
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accents of revolt which are always a challenge to complacency 
and routine thinking. It would be unfair to convert Nietzsche 
into a herald of the Prussian State, for this he cordially loathed, 
particularly in its Bismarckian version, and he was indignant 
with Bismarck, whose powers he recognized, for having set the 
seal of those abilities upon a complacent, bourgeois State. Nor, 
for all his biologism, can one turn him into a prophet of Nazi 
theories of “‘blood and race’’, for he definitely, and indeed out- 
spokenly, preferred the French to the Germans. Still, he remains 
a herald of much of this biological attitude to life and this 
biological interpretation of human experience. 

I have coupled together Nietzsche and Bergson, maybe un- 
fairly, as regards Bergson. Bergson has exercised a very great 
influence on twentieth-century thought, but it has to be remem- 
bered that there was considerable development in his philosophy. 
The Bergson of Matiere et Mémoire is a very different thinker 
from the Bergson of Les Deux Sources de la Religion et de la Morale, 
in which latter work he approached much more closely to tra- 
ditional views, just as in his latest years he showed a keen 
appreciation of Catholicism. 

The Bergson of the earlier works is a vitalist, an evolutionist, 
but not quite in the Darwinian sense. Into the evolutionary 
process Bergson introduced a vis @ tergo, which he termed I’ élan 
vital; it might today be called a jet-engine principle, which 
drives on the process of evolution from within. It is a vital ele- 
ment, always active, bursting forth and exploding with energy. 
The process has no particular goal but it is not subject to the 
leaden laws of Darwinian necessity. The universe is considered 
as itself a living thing, developing and expressing itself by its 
own laws. 

Bergson’s importance for us does not lie, however, in his 
fresher notion of evolution. It consists in his special theory of 
intelligence. He distinguishes between intellect or reason and 
another faculty, intuition. Of these two faculties intellect is the 
inferior. For by intellect we adapt ourselves to the practical 
necessities of life. Intellect is what enables us to fit ourselves for 
life in a world of three dimensions. Intellect has taught man to 
fashion tools and instruments and gradually to make use of 
materials and to dominate the world of matter. Our intellectual 
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concepts, according to Bergson, do not give us the full truth, but 
only rough and ready approximations to reality which are none 
the less valuable and indeed necessary for practical living. 
Reality is of its nature so fluid and subtle that no static concepts 
can fully grasp or represent it. Only through the higher faculty 
of intuition can man penetrate to the living substance of what 
is real. All men possess this faculty, akin to but loftier than 
instinct, but few develop it. Bergson here is setting up another 
approach to reality, which is supposed to be more direct and 
more certain than that of human reason. Indeed, he explicitly 
rejects reason as a power capable of attaining reality and 
absolute knowledge and truth. 

These various currents of reaction against the hegemony of 
mind may be reduced to three or four. There is, first, the 
materialistic rejection of intellect, which is, of course, no new 
feature. Then comes the reaction of the psychologists. These 
insist quite properly upon the significance in human behaviour 
of psychic and not strictly rational factors, to which maybe not 
enough attention was paid in the older schools, but they tend 
to over-emphasize the importance of these factors to the detri- 
ment of intellect and free initiative. From biology emerges an 
undue stress upon biological and vitalistic elements, and this in 
its turns results in a roistering, rampageous near-materialism. 
Finally, there is the note ofa more direct and immediate approach 
than that which is given in the normal processes of reasoning 
and conclusion. It is this last note which, more than any other, 
is characteristic of much modern thought, whether in the form 
of religious intuition or experience, as with Kierkegaard or 
Schleiermacher, in the intuitional approach of Bergson, or in 
Existentialism. 

A few words, finally, about Existentialism, of which much 
has been written since 1945, chiefly of the more familiar French 
variants as those of Sartre and Gamus. As its name implies, it 
is an approach to human life which emphasizes existence at the 
expense of essence; it abandons all that is universal and essential 
—that is, whatever belongs to an object in common with other 
objects of the same category or class—and it limits the possi- 
bility of knowledge to individual, existing things. Knowledge, 
as we have previously considered it, is ruled out altogether— 
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knowledge in the sense that the human mind can transcend the 
experience of this and that, and of the here and now, and group 
and classify and understand individual objects and experiences 
under universal notions. Strictly speaking, the mind ceases to 
function as the faculty that understands and makes intelligible 
individual existing things through essential concepts. Existen- 
tialism not only challenges the supremacy of mind; it expels it 
as the faculty which co-ordinates and interprets. Indeed, one 
can no longer speak of interpretation with the existentialists, 
for—this is so clear with Sartre—there is no sense in the uni- 
verse and no significance, and no principles have validity. All 
that Sartre asks is that men shall assert themselves ; not reasonably 
or with definite motives, for such notions have for him no mean- 
ing, but with vigour and intensity. In the end, this mode of 
existentialism is an attitude, and no philosophy, it is a gesture 
in the face of a reality that cannot properly be understood. 

More serious are the expressions of existentialism which have 
been developed in Germany, for example, by Heidegger in 
Freiburg or by Jaspers at Heidelberg. Heidegger, in a classical 
work, Sein und Xeit, has given a remarkable, if misapplied and 
tragic, analysis of human experience. The picture is earnest, 
frightening and entirely of this world; reality is the equiva- 
lent of time; all that is beyond is of necessity excluded. Later 
writings, it is true, have in some respects altered this original 
picture. 

Let me give, as simply as I can, the outline of this analysis. 
Even this it is difficult to do accurately, so awkward are 
Heidegger’s own invented terms. His problem is that of Reality 
or Being. What is this, he asks. For we have a general and vague 
notion of Being. From this it is clear that questioning and under- 
standing are modes of Being, of a specific Being, namely the 
questioner. This Being is there, and is given the name of Dasein. 
Man’s mode of Being is Dasein, and it is called Existence. Man 
has therefore an understanding of Being. The problem is how 
this is to be analysed. 

Man realizes that the Being of which he is conscious is this- 
worldly. He discovers that both himself and other objects are in 
a certain setting, he finds himself in his world. He can distin- 
guish between his own mode of Being and the mode of these 
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other objects; they are just there, to or at hand. The ordinary 
categories of Being apply to these objects. They do not apply to 
Man, whose Being is of a special kind. His special kind of Being 
is revealed to him in his activity. He is first of all homo faber, not 
homo sapiens. He is in the world in so far as he acts. His manner 
of Being is to be busy, to be occupied with things. This is his 
everyday characteristic. 

Man is thus in constant contact with this world; the con- 
crete forms of this contact are continually altering. What, there- 
fore, is this world? It cannot be understood from the side of the 
objects, but only from the side of Man himself. It is, then, the 
Wherein, the environment, of Man. It is confined to what is pre- 
sented here and now to consciousness, to that with which Man 
is at the moment in relationship. How do I reach this world? 
Not through knowledge in the ordinary sense, not through the 
relation of a knowing subject to an object that is known, but 
through being occupied and concerned with things, being active about 
them. This activity of Man has its own knowledge. Knowledge, 
in the sense of a detached examination, is only secondary; it isa 
moment when action ceases. Man has to do with things, pauses 
for a moment in his work, and remains in contact with those 
same things, merely regarding them. For Heidegger there is no 
Subject-Object problem. It is solved long before it is brought 
into the field of knowledge. The world is in essential relationship 
with Man. But the primacy of intellect is lost. To come to 
Being, I must not in the first place regard or contemplate it; I 
need simply live and act. 

On closer examination this world proves to be no subsistent 
thing. Most external objects are terms of Man’s activity, they 
are instruments or tools. An instrument is there not in itself, 
but for a purpose. An instrument for a purpose has no real being; 
it is part of a larger complex, till finally a Being can be reached 
who can take all the purposes of-these instruments to himself, 
and who is not related to anything else for his existence. This 
again is Man, who is at the apex of the pyramid of things which 
are merely there for a purpose. The world, then, is the sum total 
of these instruments which are the instruments of Man. It is 
relative, not absolute. 

What of Man’s own Being? It is impossible to enter into a 
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full analysis. A few points may, however, rapidly be stressed. 
Man is brought face to face with this problem of his own exis- 
tence. It is revealed to him as a burden and a fate. His true 
nature first comes home to him in the feeling of Angst (anxiety 
or fear). Through it he realizes that he has been flung into exis- 
tence and has a vision of the future, as uncertain and fearsome 
as the past. He is driven to take refuge in the present. Frightened 
by the darkness behind him and the night ahead, he throws 
himself into activity, loses his personality in occupations and 
interests. His Being is dissipated in a network of relationships. 
This dissipation is Man’s original sin, his refusal to face the 
challenge of his nature and destiny. Only the Man who keeps 
his gaze fixed upon this destiny can escape the mentality of the 
herd. 

Finally, there confronts him the most certain of all his possi- 
bilities. This last and highest possibility is Death. Man’s Being 
is directed inevitably towards death. Though Man is connected 
with the world, though he must use and master the instruments 
which this world provides, yet is his last end a turning from it, 
a return into himself. Man’s Being is bound up with Time. He 
is a finite thing, wholly embedded in Time, which is the last and 
final expression of his nature. 


From this rapid and, of necessity, incomplete review it can, 
I think, at least be gathered how frequently and with what 
dangerous consequences many a modern school of thought has 
depreciated or even jettisoned the human mind as that special 
faculty—the most significant that we in nature have—by which 
we attain to knowledge and to an understanding of human 
problems and experience. Granted that other elements play 
their part in human behaviour, as indeed they do, yet no sane 
philosophy can ever be conceived that does not give its true 
and full position to intelligence. And a sane philosophy is what 
the world most certainly needs today. 


Joun Murray, S.J. 
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DIVORCE IN OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


1. THE Oup TESTAMENT 


N 1941 two notes were published in THE CLercy Review on 

Matt. xix, 3-12, the first by Frs Dyson and Leeming, S.J. 
(Vol. XX, pp. 283 ff.), and the second by Dr Arendzen (Vol. 
XXI, pp. 23 ff.). The difficulty of explaining the passage is so 
generally recognized that an attempt to throw further light upon 
it may be easily excused. Our Lord’s words had behind them 
both the Mosaic Law and the rabbinical interpretation of that 
Law, and it is evidently in the light of both of these that they 
must be understood.! 

And first of all, the Mosaic Law. The crucial passage is 
Deut. xxiv, 1-4, the precise sense of which needs to be noted 
carefully; its main purpose is not to sanction but to restrict 
divorce. The translation is as follows: 

“(1) When a man taketh a wife and marrieth her, and it 
cometh to pass that if she findeth not favour in his eyes, because 
he hath found in her something unseemly, he writeth her a 
writ of divorce and giveth it into her hand and sendeth her out 
of his house, (2) and she departeth out of his house and goeth 
and becometh another man’s: (3) and the latter husband hateth 
her and writeth her a writ of divorce and giveth it into her hand 
and sendeth her out of his house (or if the latter husband dieth, 
who had taken her to be his wife) : (4) then her former husband, 
who had sent her away, cannot take her again to be his wife, 
after she hath been defiled: for that is abomination before 
Jehovah.” 

The verses are seldom translated correctly, so that a few re- 
marks upon the subject are necessary. In the Hebrew there are 
a whole series of ‘‘and” in verses- 1-3, and it is only at the be- 
ginning of verse 4 that we have an unmistakable apodosis, which 
has been emphasized above by inserting a “then” which is not 
in the Hebrew. As the late Professor Samuel Driver remarked in 


2 For the general background may be consulted Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws, 
with special elnilines to general Semitic Laws and Customs, by E. Neufeld, Ph.D., D.Litt 
(Longmans, 1944). 
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his note on the passage in his edition of Deuteronomy for the 
International Critical Commentary, ‘‘the rendering of the Authorized 
and Revised Versions is not here quite exact; verses 1-3 form 
the protasis, stating the conditions of the case contemplated, 
verse 4 is the apodosis. The law is thus not, properly speaking, a 
law of divorce: the right of divorce is assumed, as established by 
custom (compare xxii, 19, 29, two cases in which the right is 
forfeited) ; but definite legal formalities are prescribed, and re- 
strictions are imposed, tending to prevent its being lightly or 
rashly exercised.” 

Professor Driver gives a full and valuable treatment of the 
whole matter, upon which I have drawn to some extent, but 
without complete agreement with what he writes, as I shall ex- 
plain later on. 

The Authorized Version begins the apodosis too early, writ- 
ing, “then let him write her a bill of divorcement”, and has to 
compensate for this mistake by another, putting in an “if” 
which is not in the Hebrew, “‘and if the latter husband hate her’”’. 
It also renders, “she may go and be another man’s wife’’; but 
this ‘‘may”’ is a sheer mistranslation. The Revised Version has, 
“then it shall be . . . that he shall write her a bill of divorce- 
ment”; but this would make nonsense of what follows, because 
Deuteronomy would also be prescribing that she should be- 
come another man’s wife, and that the other man should hate 
and likewise divorce her! In order to prevent this nonsense, the 
Revised Version inserts a “‘when”’ in verse 2 (“‘and when she is 
departed’’), repeats the “‘may go” of the Authorized Version, 
and inserts two “‘if’s”’ in verse 3 (“And if the latter husband hate 
her... or ifthe latter husband”), which comes near to rewriting 
these verses. The Vulgate also begins the apodosis too early, 
rendering scribet libellum repudii as an order, whereas Moses only 
allowed it: so Our Lord says explicitly in Matt. xix, 8, and He 
implicitly acquiesces in the use of the same word (“‘allowed”’, 
“epetrepsen’” by the Pharisees (Mark x, 4). The Vulgate also, 
having begun the apodosis too early, is obliged to insert a “‘cum”’ 
at the beginning of verse 2 which is not in the Hebrew, and 
which seems to take it for granted that the second husband is 
also going to divorce the woman. It also says in verse 4 that the 
woman herself has become an abomination to the Lord, where- 
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as the Hebrew means that it would be an abomination for the 
first husband to receive the woman back. Mgr Knox, translat- 
ing the Vulgate, renders in verse 1, ““He must draw up a writ of 
separation’’, which (as has been said) is contrary to the Hebrew 
and to Our Lord’s interpretation of it, and (after his wont) 
throws verses 2 and 3 into the form of a question, and indeed 
translates the verses very freely in other respects also. I have 
made my own translation here as literal as possible, in order to 
bring out the exact sense. 

The reasons for all these difficulties and mistakes are obvious. 
In the first place, the sentence is long and complicated, and 
thus very open to misinterpretation. But, secondly, there is also 
a difficulty arising from Hebrew grammar, from the construc- 
tion known as the waw of the apodosis: see the Brown-Driver- 
Briggs Hebrew Lexicon, under the letter waw. This letter waw 
is normally a conjunction meaning “‘and”’, but is also employed 
(among other grammatical uses) to begin an apodosis. Thus, so 
far as the waw goes, we might render, “If she find not favour in 
his eyes, then (waw) he shall write her a writ of divorce.” But the 
perfect tense here used with the waw would not really admit 
of this imperative sense, but would require another, such as “he 
shall write” in a future (e.g. prophetic) sense. The only possible 
translation, in fact, is to begin the apodosis as indicated above, 
“her former husband cannot take her again”. The words “‘can- 
not” in Hebrew may mean “may not” (see the Hebrew Lexi- 
con, as above), so that we have to decide from the context 
whether such a union is pronounced invalid or merely illicit; 
the former seems the correct view, because of the strong lan- 
guage of verse 4. For the first husband to take the woman again 
for wife would be an “‘abomination” and would “‘cause the land 
to sin”. This more naturally means: that it would be reckoned 
adultery. 

And this may seem to us somewhat extraordinary. Let us 
sum up our results so far. That the Mosaic Law did not insist on 
monogamy is too obvious to need detailed proof; it is enough to 
refer to the pre-Mosaic patriarchs and to the practice of the 
kings, and to the absence of any protest from the prophets in 
this connexion. But in the passage before us the divorced wife is 
evidently allowed by the Law to become another man’s wife : he 
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is ‘‘the latter husband” (beginning of verse 3), as distinguished 
from the former husband, and he gives her a formal writ of 
divorce, which necessarily implies his former position as hus- 
band. No fault is found with this proceeding; it is only a return 
to her first husband that is absolutely barred. The Christian 
view, it need not be said, is almost the exact reverse of this. The 
Mosaic Law (1) allowed a divorce and subsequent remarriage 
“because of the hardness of your hearts” (Matt. xix, 8: Mark 
x, 5), but (2) forbad a return to the first husband, and that as a 
restriction upon divorce. If he divorced his wife, he might never 
be able to get her back. 

Three further points require attention. (1) Two words are 
used for “husband” in this passage: BA‘AL (henceforth desig- 
nated B) and ’JSH (henceforth J). B comes to mean “‘husband” 
from meaning “owner”, and is used thirteen times in the 
Hebrew Old Testament: J from meaning “man” and is used 
fifteen times. There is no difference between them in meaning. 
Tis used in Deut. xxiv, 3 twice for the “second husband” ; and 
the very fact that he is called “the second” evidently implies 
that he has the same status as the first. J is not otherwise used in 
our passage for “husband”’. B is used only once in our passage, 
signifying the first “husband” in verse 4; but there is no suffi- 
cient reason for supposing that the use of B implies a better 
status than does the use of J, The word for “marrieth”’ in verse 
1 is a cognate of B, but this has no significance, because there is 
no verb at all connected with J. 

(2) The woman is said in verse 4 to have been “‘defiled”’ by 
her second husband. This may be accepted as a translation, 
though in reality the term is rather too strong. The root mean- 
ing of the word, and of the cognate words, is “‘unclean”’, and if 
we had a word “‘uncleaned” in this sense, it would be more 
exact. Prof. Driver, in the commentary already mentioned, 
makes the word imply adultery, but this is going too far. ““Un- 
cleanness” as such had nothing to do with the marriage bond, 
and in this passage it is not the second marriage that is repro- 
bated, but the return to the first husband. If the second mar- 
riage were looked upon as adultery, it would deserve stronger 
reprobation than the return to the first husband. It is obviously 
better to take the words more literally, and to consider that the 
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woman has become “‘unclean” for her former husband. This 
shows an aim to enforce a strong respect for the decencies of life 
similar to what we find elsewhere, for example in cc. 12 and 15 
of Leviticus. 

(3) I have translated Deut. xxiv, 1 “because he hath found 
in her something unseemly”. The Authorized Version has 
“some uncleanness” (in the margin, ““Hebr. matter of naked- 
ness”) ; the Revised, “some unseemly thing” ; the Vulgate, “‘ali- 
quam foeditatem” ; the Douay, “some uncleanness” ; Mgr Knox, 
“some taint of defilement’’. The literal translation of the words 
is correctly given by Driver, “the nakedness of a thing” ; he re- 
marks that it signifies most probably “some improper or in- 
decent behaviour”, and himself renders it “some indecency”’, 
which seems a good translation. As he points out, the expression 
occurs also a little earlier, in Deut. xxiii, 15 (14), “that he may 
not see in thee any indecency”’, /it., “nakedness of a thing”’. It 
may be well to remark that “nakedness” is the word commonly 
used in the Old Testament of the pudenda, and of both sexes. 
There can be no doubt about the frequent sexual implication of 
the word. 

Hence there can be no doubt either that the Jewish school 
of Shammai was right in interpretating “the nakedness of a 
thing” to be a fault against chastity. “The school of Hillel, how- 
ever, held that the husband need not assign any reason what- 
ever; that any act on her part which displeased him entitled 
him to give her a bill of divorce. The opinion of the school of 
Hillel prevailed. Philo of Alexandria and Josephus held this 
opinion. Jesus seems to have held the view of the school of 
Shammai.” (Jewish Encyclopedia, art. Divorce, by D. W. Amram, 
LL.B., Philadelphia, U.S.A.: Vol. IV, p 625.) 

It has seemed worth while to record the impression made by 
Our Lord’s words upon a Jewish lawyer; I shall shortly come to 
consider them. The view of the Hillel school may take the reader 
by surprise, but it must be remembered that the rabbis did not 
necessarily base their conclusions upon the literal meaning of 
Holy Scripture, but connected them therewith (one can hardly 
say more than that) by applications which had nothing to do 
with the real sense of the passages. A free treatment of the Old 
Testament is also found in the New Testament, for example in 
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St Matthew and St Paul; and a still freer in some of the Fathers 
of the Church. It would be out of place here to dilate upon the 
subject, but I refer those interested to Exégése rabbinique et Exé- 
gése paulinienne, by Pére Joseph Bonsirven, S.J. (Paris, Beau- 
chesne, 1939), a scholar versed in rabbinical lore. 

Mr Amram writes, as we have seen, that “‘the opinion of the 
school of Hillel prevailed”, and so far as I can make out from 
several books, it may be said to have prevailed down to this day, 
in spite of some fulminations in a contrary sense. Dr Jean 
Juster, in his large work Les Fuifs dans l’Empire Romain (Paris, 
Geuthner, 2 vols., 1914), treats the question of marriage and 
divorce at some length (Vol. II, cc. 7-8), and remarks that the 
divorce was always valid in Jewish and Roman law, even 
though not justified (Vol. II, p. 59). Dr David Goldstein (a con- 
vert to Catholicism from Judaism), in his Jewish Panorama (St 
Paul, Minn., U.S.A., Radio Replies Press, 1943), makes it clear 
that polygamy is still in itself lawful, and that a properly di- 
vorced woman may marry again. That, indeed, is a correct de- 
duction from the passage of Deuteronomy which I have been 
considering, a correct interpretation of what the Mosaic Law 
allows. But it is not my purpose to discuss more than the biblical 
issue itself. Accordingly we come to the New Testament. 


11. THE NEw TESTAMENT 


In the New Testament the parallel passages Matt. xix, 3-12 
and Mark x, 2-12 are the most important, because they supply 
a full context both of the circumstances and of the discussion ; 
but the subject also comes up in Matt. v, 31-32 and in Luke 
xvi, 18. St Paul in I Cor. vii, in answer to inquiries from the 
Corinthian Christians, discusses the whole question of single 
and married life, but not in any very logical order ; his secretary 
doubtless took down his discourse as he spoke it. We may note, 
for example, that in his treatment of the question of eating food 
sacrificed to pagan idols he twice goes off on to other matters, 
and only concludes what he has to say at the third attempt: the 
relevant passages are I Cor. vi, 12-14: viii, I-13 :x, 14—xi, I. It is 
between the first two of these passages that he comes to the mat- 
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ter in hand, and then only very shortly, in vii, 10-16, 27, 39-40. 
The wife is not to leave her husband: if she does, she must remain 
unmarried or come back to her husband: the same must evi- 
dently be understood of the husband, though it is only said that 
he must not put away his wife. The unbelieving wife or husband 
is not to be put away, but the privilegium paulinum is asserted. St 
Paul’s rules are those of the Catholic Church today. 

We come to the discussion of divorce in Matt. xix, 3-12: 
Mark x, 2-12. It is important to note that St Matthew is writing 
for Jews, and St Mark for gentiles. The former fact is demon- 
strated at length in the introduction to his gospel in the West- 
minster Version. He clearly supposes his readers to be familiar 
with things Jewish : for example, he does not stop to explain the 
payment of the two-drachma pieces in xvii, 24. (which was a con- 
tribution annually paid by male adult Jews for the upkeep of 
the Temple), nor yet the profanation of the sabbath by the 
priests in the Temple in xii, 5 (the principle being that the 
Temple service superseded the sabbath rest). Contrariwise, St 
Mark (vii, 3-4) explains the many washings of the Pharisees and 
of the Jews generally. 

When therefore the Pharisees ask Christ in Matt. xix, 3 
whether a wife may be “put away for any and every cause”’, as 
it is translated in the Westminster Version, they are obviously 
asking Him whether He agrees with the school of Hillel. They 
are “tempting” Him, because they are hoping for an answer 
that will prove damaging to Him: to “test’’ anyone or anything 
does not necessarily imply any desire for an evil or wrong re- 
sult. And when Our Lord forbids putting away a wife “except 
for impurity” (Matt. xix, 9: v. 32), He is obviously siding with 
the school of Shammai, because this school was defending the 
true sense of the Mosaic Law in Deuteronomy, against the un- 
warrantable extensions (“‘your traditions” : cf. Matt. xv, 2, 3, 6) 
of the school of Hillel. It should be observed that the meaning of 
porneia in the New Testament cannot be limited to “fornica- 
tion”, as is clear from the two passages quoted above (Matt. xix, 
9: v. 32) and from I Cor. v. 1. 

The objection will at once be made that according to this 
explanation Our Lord is sanctioning divorce. But in the light of 
what has been said above it is not difficult to show that this is 
Vol. xxxv 8 
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not the case. Let us examine the incident (Matt. xix, 3-12: 
Mark x, 2-12). St Mark puts the Pharisees’ first question in 
general terms, inasmuch as his readers would not be interested 
in a dispute of the rabbinical schools, but St Matthew indicates 
the precise point at issue: is any reason at all enough for dismis- 
sing a wife (such as the spoiling of the husband’s dinner, or the 
sight of a woman that pleases him better—examples actually 
brought forward by the rabbis)? Our Lord begins by setting 
forth permanent monogamy: “They two shall become one 
flesh.” This is certainly the right reading in Gen. ii, 24; the mas- 
soretic (or traditional Jewish) text omits the word for “two”, 
but all the versions have it, and it is generally agreed that their 
evidence settles the matter. This text may be called the founda- 
tion of St Paul’s doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, who is 
thus one with His Church (cf. I Cor. vi, 15-16: xii, 12-13, 27: 
Eph. iv, 15-16: v. 29-32: etc.). In virtue of their marriage and 
its consummation husband and wife become one flesh, and when 
God has thus joined them together, no man has the right 
to separate them. The divine action lies in the very nature 
that God has given to man and woman. “They are no longer 
two, but one flesh” in this particular respect (Matt. xix, 6: 
Mark x, 8). 

Thus the general principle is clearly and firmly laid down. 
But at once the Pharisees raise the obvious objection : ““Why then 
did Moses order the giving of a writ of divorce and dismissal?” 
Dismissal, that is, of the wife. To this Christ’s answer is clear: 
Moses did not order divorce, but only allow it. How true this is 
can easily be seen by turning back to the translation of the re- 
levant passage of Deuteronomy at the beginning of this article: 
“fa man write her a writ of divorce .. . and if she become an- 
other man’s wife . . . and if her second husband also write her a 
bill of divorce . . . then her former husband may not take her 
back again.” Nothing is ordered, there is no must about it; one 
thing is forbidden: that under these circumstances the former 
husband should take the woman back. The Mosaic Law pre- 
supposes such divorce as a recognized institution, and to that 
extent may be said to sanction it; but it does not enjoin it. 

Then Christ sets forth His own teaching, independent of the 
Mosaic Law. “Whosoever dismisses his wife, except for im- 
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purity, and marries another, commits adultery.” He recognizes 
that a wife may be put away for impurity, thus siding with 
Shammai in recognizing no other reason; and such dismissal is 
still possible in the Church of God, and may be a duty. But if he 
marries another woman, the husband commits adultery. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that the severance or survival of the 
matrimonial bond as such depended upon the sin of the 
woman: it was a lawful motive for a writ of divorce, but was 
never thought to be a cause of the abolition of the marriage 
bond. 

The writ of divorce was always held valid, but the ques- 
tion of the validity of the marriage bond did not really arise for 
the husband, since he could always lawfully practise polygamy. 
The wife could, however, marry somebody else after being 
divorced ; or for that matter her previous husband might take 
her back, unless and until she became another’s wife. It was only 
the practice of polyandry, a plurality of husbands, that was for- 
bidden, but there was never any discussion of the marriage bond 
as such. The modern sharp distinction in moral theology and 
canon law between the valid and the licit was not much to the 
fore ; it was the question of right and wrong that was always pre- 
dominant, and even there law and practice was harder on the 
woman than on the man. 

It should be observed that the Jews at this time were mostly 
practising monogamy, not in virtue of their own institutions 
but because Greek and Roman law obliged them to it.1 One can 
only say “mostly’’, for there is a good deal of evidence to the con- 
trary effect? : St Justin Martyr, for example, in his Dialogue with 
Trypho, reproaches him with the fact that the Jewish teachers 
allow four or five wives apiece (chap. 134), indeed, as many as a 
Jew desires, in every country (chap. 141). The normal custom 
in Palestine, however, seems to have been monogamy, which in- 
deed seems to be taken for granted both by Our Lord and the 
Pharisees in the incident with which we are concerned. Our 
Lord only speaks of a man marrying a second wife after he has 
divorced the first. That this second marriage would be adultery, 


1Cf. Dr Jean Juster, Les Fuifs dans l’Empire romain, 2 vols., Paris, Geuthner, 
1914; Vol. II, p. 53. 
* Ibid., pp. 52-4. 
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however, would hardly be admitted by the Pharisees, as Juster 
makes fairly plain, with further evidence from Josephus, etc. In 
calling polygamy adultery Our Lord was definitely breaking 
with Jewish views, which (it must be admitted) were consistent 
with the Old Testament. 

It should therefore be clear that when Our Lord admitted a 
divorce or dismissal as justified by Deuteronomy and Shammai, 
He was still differing from both considerably, because neither 
forbad polygamy, and the Shammai school admitted the vali- 
dity of a divorce even when given on the principle of the laxer 
Hillel school, which, as the Jewish Encyclopedia remarks, was the 
principle that prevailed, and is found also in Philo and Jose- 
phus.? That Our Lord did actually exclude a second marriage 
when the first wife was still living is shown by His earlier words 
in Matt. xix, 4-6, which He does not retract when He allows a 
wife to be dimissed when both Deuteronomy and Shafnmai al- 
low it; and indeed the Catholic Church is also ready to allow 
separation in case of adultery, and that on the initiative of the 
innocent party, whether husband or wife. St Matthew is writing 
chiefly for Jews, St Mark chiefly for gentiles, so that the latter is 
not concerned to make it plain that Deuteronomy and Shammai 
indicated a lawful cause of separation, but thus brings out the 
new emphasis on monogamy all the more clearly. In Rom. vii, 
1-3 St Paul is writing only of the wife, who had no power to 
effect a valid divorce in biblical law, though the later Jewish 
law of the Mishna gave her a right in certain cases to demand a 
divorce from her husband. 

Matt. v, 31-32 is only a brief allusion to divorce, which must 
be explained by the longer passage which we have been consid- 
ering. It seems clear that this evangelist gathers Christ’s dis- 
courses under large headings, thus aiming at logical rather than 
chronological order; in the case of the Sermon on the Mount, 
setting forth the Christian ideal of life, this is especially clear 
from the Lucan parallels. In a series of contrasts between Old 
Law and New, forming an important part of the Sermon, the 
question of divorce could not be omitted, but is treated very 
summarily ; the Lucan parallel (xvi, 18) rather indicates a later 


1 Fewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 625, s.v. Divorce (already cited). 
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place in the historical sequence, and St Luke, writing, like St 
Mark, for gentiles, is not concerned to mention the question of 
divorce (or dismissal) for impurity. 


C. Lattey, S.J. 





QUESTIONS. AND ANSWERS 
MIxED MARRIAGE—DANGER OF DEATH 


Is it possible to rectify in danger of death a marriage con- 
tracted civilly when the only obstacle is the refusal of the non- 
Catholic to give the customary guarantees? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1043: Urgente mortis periculo . . . si dispensatio 
concedatur super cultus disparitate aut mixta religione, prae- 
stitis consuetis cautionibus. 

S. Of., 13 January, 1932; THe Ciercy Review, 1948, 
XXIX, p. 123:... Emi ac Revmi Diii Cardinales fidei ac mo- 
rum integritati tutandae praepositi . . . stricti sui muneris esse 
duxerunt, omnium Sacrorum Antistitum nec non parochorum 
aliorumque, de quibus in can. 1044, qui super mixtae religionis 
ac disparis cultus impedimentis dispensandi facultate aucti sunt, 
attentionem excitare et conscientiam convenire, ne dispensa- 
tiones huiusmodi unquam impertiantur, nisi praestitis antea a 
nupturientibus cautionibus, quarum fidelem executionem, etiam 
vi legum civilium, quibus alteruter subiectus sit, vigentium in 
loco actualis vel (si forte discessuri praevidentur) futurae eorum 
commorationis, nemo praepedire valeat, secus ipsa dispensatio 
sit prorsus nulla et invalida.... 

1 In the third line of the translation of Deut. xxiv, 1-4, with which this article 
opens, there is really a ‘“‘waw of the apodosis” before the words “he writeth”, 


indicating the apodosis to the previous conditional sentence (“‘if she findeth . .. 
unseemly’’) ; but in the translation I have omitted this for clearness. 
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i. The basis upon which the ecclesiastical law and practice 
of previously obtaining guarantees solidly rests is the law of 
canon 1060, which declares that if there is danger of perver- 
sion (i.e. to the faith of the Catholic or of offspring) a mixed 
marriage is forbidden by divine law: removal of this proximate 
danger is an indispensable condition; the guarantees required 
by positive law, which have varied in their form at different 
times, are the means for ensuring that the condition ture divino 
is sufficiently verified. The reader is referred to this Review, 
1948, XXIX, p. 122, for a series of eleven official texts illustra- 
ting the limits to which the Church is prepared to go in accep- 
ting something far less than explicit guarantees from the non- 
Catholic. To these eleven the following may be added, a private 
reply of the Holy Office, 27 January, 1949, given to a Chinese 
bishop? : “‘Cautiones aequipollentes secundum aliquod S. Officii 
responsum, datum pro Japonia,? habentur, quando pars ca- 
tholica sincere manifestat firmum propositum faciendi ex sua 
parte quod facere potest. . . . Quodsi pars acatholica recusat 
idem propositum concipere et manifestare, cautiones aequi- 
pollentes secundum allegatum reponsum eo non destruuntur.” 
This was officially explained to mean that the equivalent guar- 
antees exist and suffice whenever a judgement could be formed 
that, in all the circumstances, the guarantees of the Catholic 
party would actually prevail. 

ii. Whilst admitting that decisions obtained for China and 
Japan in exceptional circumstances may not be applied to other 
places, and whilst maintaining that in cases apart from danger 
of death a dispensation may not validly be given by delegates 
of the Holy See, except after obtaining at least implied guaran- 
tees from the non-Catholic, it seems to us that in danger of 
death, assuming there is no time to approach the Ordinary, a 
priest enjoying the powers of canons 1043 and 1044 may dis- 
pense the impediment of mixed religion, provided he is satisfied 
that the guarantees of the Catholic party alone suffice. This is 
Cappello’s interpretation,® which we accepted when discussing 


1 Periodica, 1949, p. 189. 

ae April (30 March), 1938, printed as n. 7 in Tue Crercy Review, 1948, 
, Pp. 122. 

® De Matrimonio §3106. 
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this point some years ago,’ and nothing has appeared since then 
to suggest that it is unsound. 

iii. The commoner view, however, is certainly more strict, 
relying especially on S. Off., 13 January, 1932, and offers no 
remedy even in circumstances where the divine law will be ob- 
served, for example when the non-Catholic husband who refuses 
the guarantees is certain to die and the woman is pregnant. 
Those who prefer this safe view, being unable to dispense the 
impediment and rectify the marriage, will have to be content 
with an attempt to reach the Ordinary. And also, it is needless 
to add, all the clergy of a diocese will follow the safe course, if 
the Ordinary has given explicit directions to them in that sense. 


MIssIONARY UNION FACULTIES 


Certain powers enjoyed by priest members are granted to 
priests approved for hearing confessions. Does this mean that 
they may not validly be used in places where the priest does not 
hold faculties for confession? Is it sufficient to be approved for 
hearing the confessions of men only? (B.) 


REPLY 


Missionary Union Faculties, ad III. Tue CLtercy REviEw, 1943, 
XXIII, p. 42: Facultas (dummodo adscriptus ad sacramentales 
confessiones audiendas sit approbatus) benedicendi ac impo- 
nendi.... 

Propaganda, 28 March, 1927; Periodica, 1928, p. 140: An 
sacerdos adscriptus, extra etiam locum in quo ad sacramentales 
confessiones audiendas approbatus est facultate cuius usui prae- 
requiritur iurisdictio uti possit? Resp. Nulla iurisdictio prae- 
requiritur ; sollummodo pro benedictionibus requiritur ut sacer- 
dos approbatus sit ad sacramentales confessiones audiendas; 
seu sit confessarius. Cum vero nulla fiat distinctio circa diversa 
loca in quibus sacerdos sodalis Piae Unionis adesse possit, haec 
circumstantia de diversitate locorum non est attendenda. ... 

' Tue Creroy Review, 1934, VIII, p. 155. 
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S. Paenit., 2 March, 1942; Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1942, p. 32: 
Utrum clausula “dummodo sit adprobatus ad recipiendas sacra- 
mentales confessiones’’ quae invenitur in aliquibus facultatibus 
applicandi indulgentias obiectis religiosis, intelligenda sit de 
sacerdotibus tantum, qui ad recipiendas fidelium utriusque 
sexus confessiones adprobati sint, an etiam de illis qui ad chris- 
tifidelium unius tantum sexus confessiones recipiendas adpro- 
bati sint? Resp. Negative ad primam partem; affirmative ad 
secundam. 

i. Occasionally the use of some delegated power is certainly 
limited to places where the priest enjoys confessional faculties : 
examples of this may be seen in certain portions of last year’s 
Jubilee documents, e.g. ““Dispensare possint, in foro conscientiae 
et sacramentali tantum circa visitationes quatuor Basilicarum 

..13 or a rescript might contain a clause “‘audita prius sacra- 
mentali confessione”’; cf. also canons 1044, 1045 and 2254. 

ii. There was some reason for supposing, from the words of 
the formula, that confessional jurisdiction was required on the 
part of priest members of the Missionary Union. ‘The Propa- 
ganda reply makes it clear that these words mean that the priest 
must be qualified by enjoying confessional faculties somewhere ; 
their possession assures a certain degree of knowledge and fit- 
ness, exactly as the common law requires a doctorate or a licen- 
tiate for certain offices. In this country priests are usually 
approved for both sexes; the reply of the Sacred Penitentiary 
declares, however, that a limited approbation suffices. 
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SPIRITISM 


What is the teaching of the Church about spiritism and the 
doctrinal reason for the faithful being forbidden to take part in 
spiritistic séances? (H.) 


REPLY 
Deut. xviii, 10-12: Neither let there be found among you 


any one... that seeketh the truth from the dead. 
1 A.A.S., 1949, XLI, p. 344. 
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S. Off., 24. April, 1917; Denz. 2182: An liceat per Medium, 
ut vocant, vel sine Medio, adhibito vel non hypnotismo, locu- 
tionibus aut manifestationibus spiritisticis quibuscunque ad- 
sistere, etiam speciem honestatis vel pietatis praeseferentibus, 
sive interrogando animas aut spiritus, sive audiendo reponsa, 
sive tantum aspiciendo, etiam cum protestatione tacita vel ex- 
pressa, nullam cum malignis spiritibus partem se habere velle. 
Resp. Negative in omnibus. 

i. The above reply was occasioned by the increase in spiri- 
tistic practices during the First World War. Earlier directions 
were given by the Holy Office, 30 March, 1898 (forbidding the 
practice of automatic writing) and 30 July, 1856 (forbidding 
evoking spirits of the departed). 

ii. Since the doctrinal reasons for the prohibition are not 
given, and it is not usually the practice of the Roman Curia to 
give reasons, one is free to speculate about them. Some think 
that spiritistic phenomena can all be explained on natural 
grounds alone, others that they are all diabolical. A via media 
holds that spiritism is at least occasionally suspect of diabolism, 
and this is probably the best view to adopt, and one which fully 
justifies the prohibition. If even this guarded opinion seems 
offensive to the many excellent people who indulge in these 
practices, it suffices that spiritism is, for many of its adherents, 
a form of religion, and is for this reason alone forbidden to 
those who profess the Catholic religion. The reader is referred 
to the fuller discussion in the articles written for this REview by 
Rev. Humphrey J. T. Johnson, 1949, XXXII, pp. 1, 156, 299, 
and 1950, XXXII, p. 145. 


ORATOR GAUDEAT IMPETRATIS 


A person who had obtained an indult permitting liquid 
nourishment before Holy Communion made a further request 
for permission to take solid food. The reply from the Roman 
Curia forwarded by a diocesan official was “‘Orator gaudeat 
impetratis”’. Does this mean that the request is granted? (X.) 


_ | American Ecclesiastical Review, October 1947, p. 277, cites these two direc- 
tions; they are not in Fontes. 
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REPLY 


Unfortunately it means exactly the opposite, viz. that the 
petitioner must be content with the indult already obtained. 
Other phrases in common use signifying a polite refusal are: 
Non expedire, Lectum, Relata. The strongest and most explicit is 
Negative et amplius, signifying that the petition must not be 
presented again. These phrases are given and explained in the 
larger commentaries, and in Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique, IV, 
col 222. The words “‘orator gaudeat impetratis” might them- 
selves, indeed, be made to mean that having obtained what he 
wanted the petitioner may rejoice therein, but there is no doubt 
that the phrase is in common use as a negative. If the petition 
is granted the reply is one of the following: affirmative, pro gratia 
or juxta preces. 


FASTING AND ABSTINENCE 


Why is the Friday abstinence obligatory only in certain Eng- 
lish dioceses? Are travellers from the more fortunate dioceses 
bound to abstain when visiting the less fortunate ones? Does the 
law now permit eggs at the morning and evening collation on 
all fasting days? (D.) 


REPLY 


S.C. Concil., 28 January, 1949; THE CLERGY REVIEW, 1949, 
XXXII, p. 279: . SSmus Dominus Noster Pius divina Provi- 
dentia Pp. XII, decernere dignatus est . . . facultatem Ordinariis 
concessam super praedictam legem dispensandi ita coarctari ut, 
a prima die proximae Sacrae Quadragesimae et donec aliter 
provideatur, abstinentia servetur singulis feriis sextis; lex vero 
abstinentiae simul et ieiunii feria quarta Cinerum, feria sexta 
Maioris Hebdomadae, pervigiliis Assumptionis B. M. V. et 
Nativitatis D. N. I. C.; benigne tamen indulgens ut diebus ab- 
stinentiae simul et ieiunii ova et lacticinia etiam mane et ves- 
pere ubique sumere liceat. 
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i. The Holy See, 19 December, 1941,! permitted local Or- 
dinaries to relax the law of fasting and abstinence except on 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, an indult referred to in the 
above document, the force of which is to restrict this faculty 
granted to Ordinaries in 1941, and to restore the common law 
within the limits mentioned. The dispensing powers of Or- 
dinaries and of parish priests remain as codified in canon 1245, 
and particular indults also remain or can be obtained for proper 
reasons. The lack of uniformity in this country is due to local 
Ordinaries either using their right in canon 1245 or obtaining 
an indult: the value of an indult is that it covers cases where, 
perhaps, the law of canon 1245 is thought not to be applicable. 

ii. A traveller from a diocese where abstinence is dispensed 
is bound to observe the law when visiting dioceses where it is 
not dispensed; on the other hand, a traveller from a diocese 
where it is not dispensed may use the local indult when visiting 
a diocese where it is dispensed. This is plain from canon 14, 
§1, 3.2 

iii. The fasting days are now limited by indult to the four 
mentioned in the document, and on these fasting days eggs are 
permitted at the subsidiary repasts whenever abstinence as well 
as fasting is obligatory. Since the four enumerated are all days 
of fasting and abstinence from canon 1252, §2, it might appear 
unnecessary for the document to limit the use of eggs to days of 
fasting and abstinence. Very likely the document is so phrased 
in order to take into account indults whereby the law of ab- 
stinence is not obligatory on two continuous days, except during 
Lent. Thus, when Christmas Day or the Assumption falls on a 
Sunday, the vigil is a day of fasting but not of abstinence, and 
the use of eggs at the morning repast is not permitted: in most 
places eggs have long been permitted at the evening collation. 
What is or is not permitted, both in quantity and quality, at the 
subsidiary repasts is in some dispute, and its interpretation on 
a basis relative to the needs of individuals is gaining ground 
amongst theologians and legislators. It was sanctioned by the 
Vth Provincial Council of Malines, 1937, n. 69, and more 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 234. 
* Cf. Tue Ciercy Review, 1950, XX p. 56. 
* Tue Ciercy REvIEW, 1933, V, p. 125; Theological Studies, 1946, p. 464. 
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recently by the Dutch bishops. The concession permitting eggs 
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cle 

in the morning rather goes beyond these liberal interpretations, frc 
but we must remember that it is definitely an indult. An official so 
of the Congregation of the Council commenting extensively on m: 
the above document? maintains the rule of two and eight ounces wl 
in explaining the common law, and appears not to be aware of th 
the interpretation which fixes the amount not absolutely in so al 
many ounces but relatively according to the needs of each person. in 
di 

REGISTRATION OF ‘‘SANATIO’’ la 

th 

Where is the entry (if any) to be made of a marriage re- th 
validated by sanatio? Is it in the curial register or in that belong- b 
ing to the parish? Must one also secure its registration in the v 
baptismal register? There seems to be no uniform practice in v 
this country. (R.) a 
a 

REPLY n 

c 

Episcopal Quinquennial Faculties, Facultates Additionales S. b 


Offictt, as given in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, April, 1948, p. 376, | 
and Sylloge, n. 213.18: Cum autem de matrimonii validitate et 
prolis legitimatione in foro externo constare debeat, Excrius 
P. D. Episcopus mandet ut singulis vicibus documentum sana- 
tionis cum attestatione peractae executionis diligenter custo- 
diatur in Curia locali, necnon curet, nisi pro sua prudentia 
aliter iudicaverit, ut in libro baptizatorum paroeciae, ubi pars 
catholica baptismum recepit, transcribatur notitia sanationis 
matrimonii, de quo actum est, cum adnotatione diei et anni. 
Unless the revalidation is for the internal sacramental forum 
of Penance alone it is certain that a marriage revalidated by 
sanatio must be registered like any other, both in the marriage 
register and also normally in the baptismal register of the place ( 
of baptism, as required by canon 1109 for all marriages. 
i. The practice is not uniform owing to the fact that Or- | 
dinaries, within the limits of their own faculties, may favour 
different procedures and issue different instructions to their 


1Q.L.P., 1951, p. 23. ® Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1949, p. 123. 
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clergy. Registration in the curial register is required in all cases 
from the above text of the quinquennial episcopal faculties ; in 
some dioceses the Ordinary explicitly requires an entry to be 
made in the parish matrimonial register as well, a procedure 
which many writers direct as a matter of course, even though 
the text of the above faculty does not mention it; occasionally, 
also, an explicit direction is given about inscribing or not 
inscribing the details in the baptismal register. 

ii. If no instructions about registration are given in the 
document issued by the episcopal curia, and if there is no local 
law on the subject, we think that priests should always enter 
the marriage in their parish matrimonial register, and also that 
they should send the details to the parish priest of the place of 
baptism for inscription in the baptismal register. The entry 
will be made in these books exactly as for any other marriage 
with the words added “‘obtenta sanatione in radice’’, and it is 
also advisable to note in the margin the previous date of the 
attempted marriage. The date of the marriage (celebrato matri- 
monio—canon 1103) will be that on which the sanatio was exe- 
cuted: more usually it is executed by a curial official, the date 
being given on the document, but in some dioceses execution is 
left to the priest. 


EXAMINATION BEFORE RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


Is the examination directed by canon 552 necessary for a 
valid religious profession? (F.) 


REPLY 


Canon 11: Irritantes aut inhabilitantes eae tantum leges 
habendae sunt, quibus aut actum esse nullum aut inhabilem 
esse personam expresse vel aequivalenter statuitur. 

Canon 552, §1: Religiosarum etiam exemptarum Antistita 
debet Ordinarium loci, duobus saltem mensibus ante, certiorem 
facere de proxima admissione ad novitiatum et ad professionem 
tum temporariam tum perpetuam sive sollemnem sive simplicem. 

1 E.g. Cappello, De Matrimonio, §856.6. 
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§2. Ordinarius loci... exploret ... an sciat quid agat; et, si 
de pia eius ac libera voluntate plane constiterit, tunc adspirans 
poterit ad novitiatum vel novitia ad professionem admitti. 

In all religious institutes of women, including those who are 
exempt in certain other matters from the Ordinary’s jurisdic- 
tion, the superior is bound by canon 552 to warn the local Or- 
dinary two months before a subject’s religious profession, in 
order that the Ordinary or his delegate may carefully investi- 
gate whether temporary or perpetual profession is being made 
freely and with sufficient knowledge. That this is a grave law is 
evident from its nature and from the penalty, privation of office, 
which the Ordinary has the right to inflict, from canon 2412, §2, 
on a religious superior who violates it. 

Evasion of the law does not, however, invalidate religious 
profession. This is evident from the general principle of canon 
11,and fromcanon 572, which enumerates the six requirements 
for valid profession, amongst which the previous examination 
of canon 552 is not mentioned. Hence Schaefer: “‘Per se ista 
exploratio ad validitatem admissionis non est necessaria nec re- 
quiritur ad validitatem vel novitiatus vel professionis. Agitur de 
lege mere prohibitiva. Ex parte Antistitae autem admissio ad 
novitiatum et professionem, omissa exploratione, est illicita, si 
Ordinarium loci non tempestive certiorem fecit. Hoc in casu 
can. 2412 vim suam exercet.””! 
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COMMENDATIO ANIMAE 


Are the prayers of the Ritual entitled “Ordo Commenda- 
tionis Animae”’ of obligation on the part of a priest with care 
of souls, or may other vernacular prayers be used instead? (H.) 


REPLY 


Rituale Romanum, Tit. v, cap. ii, n. 15: ... statim ipsum 
Parochum accersant, ut morientem adiuvet, eiusque animam 
Deo commendat.... 


1 De Religiosis, §864. 
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Cap. v, n. 1: ... si periculum immineat, statim commen- 
dationis animae officium praestabit, de quo infra. 

Canon 468, §1: Sedula cura . . . maxime vero morti proxi- 
mos adiuvare, eos sollicite Sacramentis reficiendo, eorumque 
animas Deo commendando. 

The rite of Extreme Unction (Cap. ii) in the Roman Ritual 
is followed by the Penitential Psalms and Litanies for recital by 
the faithful assisting (Cap. iii), Prayers when visiting the Sick 
(Cap. iv), the Manner of Assisting the Dying (Cap. v), the 
Apostolic Blessing (Cap. vi), the Order of Commending a Soul 
(Cap. vii), and the Expiry (Cap. viii). 

No priest ever voluntarily omits Caps. ii and vi. A careful 
reading of the rubrics of the other chapters, apart from Cap. 
vii, does not indicate any sort of obligation, but rather the con- 
trary: Cap. iv, n. 18, “pro arbitrio sacerdotis dici vel omitti 
possunt”?; Cap. v, n. 1, “‘sequentia pietatis officia praestare 
poterit, si ita expedire iudicaverit”’; Cap. viii, n. 1, “‘assistens 
sive sacerdos pro eo clara voce pronuntiet’’. Throughout the 
rubrics of these rites, which occupy many pages of the Ritual, 
it is clear that their use is not obligatory, or that the prayers 
may be said by anyone assisting the dying person. 

The query is consequently restricted to Cap. vii, itself of 
considerable length. From n. 5 onwards, including the Passion 
according to St John, the rubrics read “‘poterit legi super 
aegrotum”’ or “‘dici praeterea possunt”’. But nn. 1-5 are not so 
expressed, and taking this in conjunction with canon 468 and 
the two rubrics quoted above, one cannot avoid the conclusion 
that there is an obligation on the priest with care of souls to 
commend the dying to God and to do so with the prayers in 
Cap. vii, nn. 1-5.1 Inasmuch as these prayers should not follow 
Extreme Unction immediately unless the person is actually dy- 
ing, it will often happen that the priest cannot conveniently be 
present; the obligation is in any case not grave and a propor- 
tionate reason will excuse his attendance. But without wishing 
to multiply priestly obligations, we think that this one should not 
lightly be forgone. Many of the faithful know these liturgical 
texts from their inclusion in The Dream of Gerontius and are some- 
times surprised when they are not recited over a dying person 

1 Fanfani, De Iure Parochorum, n. 342. 
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by the priest. Other prayers may be used as well, but these have . 
a special value as a suffrage from their liturgical character, even 
though the dying person does not understand them; since they 
are found in English in the Ordo Administrandt, the priest may 
recite them in English.1 
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PREACHING FACULTY 


Does a parish priest enjoy the right of preaching anywhere 
within his own diocese with the consent of the rector of a church, 
and in other dioceses with the presumed consent of the local 
Ordinary? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1328: Nemini ministerium praedicationis licet exer- 
cere, nisi a legitimo superiore missionem receperit, facultate 
peculiariter data, vel officio collato, cui ex sacris canonibus 
praedicandi munus inhaereat. 

i. The right of a parish priest to preach within his own 
parish is obtained from his office, as indicated in canon 1344. In 
addition he usually holds the pagella of diocesan faculties au- 
thorizing him to preach anywhere in the diocese with the con- 
sent of the rector of the church. If he lacks this pagella he can 
rely on the accepted use or custom, which we believe is uni- 
versal in this country, permitting not only parish priests but all 
priests attached to a diocese to preach therein.” 

ii. Outside his own diocese a parish priest and a fortiori any 
other priest needs an express permission from the local eccle- 
siastical authority, e.g. from someone such as a vicar forane 
delegated for the purpose, and it is incorrect to maintain that 
this faculty may be presumed. It may be presumed, from canons 
349, §1, 1, and 239, §1, 3, when the preacher is a bishop, whether 
residential or titular. A Cardinal alone, from the same canons, 
does not need even a presumed permission. 

E. J. M. 


1 Dunne, The Ritual Explained, p. 94. 2 Cf. Jus Pontificium, 1940, p. 56. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
BOOKS CONDEMNED 
SUPREMA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 


In Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1950, XLII, the following works are 
mentioned as having been placed on the Index: 


“Abscondita, Diario da Irma Inés”, compilado por M. da S. 
Mour4 o de Freitas. Porto, 1949. (p. 259.) 

“La Pelle, Storia e racconto”, a Curtio Malaparte conscriptum. 
Roma-Milano, Ed. Aria d’Italia, 1949. (p. 489.) 

“La Via’, auctore Bruno Ughi, la edizione; Instituto Editoriale 
Cisalpino Milano-Varese, 1948. 2a edizione accresciuta; Firenze, 
CYA Editore, 1949. (p. 490.) 

“Grundlegung und Grenzen des kanonischen Rechts”, auctore 
Ioseph Klein. Tiibingen, 1947. (p. 739.) 


COMMUNIST ASSOCIATIONS BANNED 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO 5S. OFFICII 


MONITUM 


(A.A.S., 1950, XLII, p. 553) 


Nonnullae constitutae sunt associationes, impulsu ac ductu, sicut 
omnibus notum est, partium communistarum, eo spectantes ut 
pueros puellasque imbuant principiis et institutione, quae materia- 
lismum sapiunt et mores christianos religionemque impetunt. 

Monentur igitur christifideles huiusmodi associationes, quocum- 
que tegantur nomine, plecti sanctionibus, quas comminatur Decre- 
tum S. Officii, latum die 1 Iulii 1949 (A.A.S., 1949, p. 334). 

(1) Itaque parentes vel eorum locum tenentes qui, contra prae- 
scriptum c. 1372, § 2 C. I. C. et memorati Decreti S. Officii, liberos 
praedictis associationibus instituendos tradiderint, ad Sacramenta 
recipienda admitti nequeunt. 

(2) Qui vero contra fidem vel christianos mores pueros ac puellas 
docuerint, incurrunt in excommunicationem Apostolicae Sedi speciali 
modo reservatam. 

(3) Pueri ac puellae autem, quamdiu huiusmodi associationum 
participes sunt, ad Sacramenta admitti nequeunt. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 28 Iulii 1950. 


M. Marani, Supr. S. Congr. S. Offictt Notarius. 
Vol. xxxv T 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Brevarium Romanum ; editio nova typica . . . cum nova versione Psalterii Pii 
Papae XII auctoritate edita; in four volumes. (Libreria Editrice 
Vaticana. Prices, $25.50, $28, $30, $31, $36.50, the set, ac- 
cording to binding.) 

THe Vatican editio typica of the Breviary in one volume, previously 

familiar to us as the ““Totum’’, now yields place to a new typical 

edition in four volumes embodying the Psalter in its new translation. 

This version of the psalms having been approved by Pope Pius XII, 

it has seemed opportune (so runs the decree of approbation issued by 

the Congregation of Rites) “‘to use it for a new typical edition of the 

Roman Breviary, although the use of the version is not yet obligatory 

in the recitation of the divine Office. After proper revision this 

Sacred Congregation by command of His Holiness decrees that the 

present edition of the Roman Breviary, prepared by the Vatican 

Polyglot Press and divided into four parts, shall be considered as 

typical, so that in future all editions of the said Breviary must conform 

to it, though freedom to use the old version of the psalms still re- 
mains.” Only in the case of the antiphons and the Invitatory, where 
difficulties would otherwise have occurred in connection with the 
chant, do any traces of the old version of the psalms remain in this 
edition. It is customary for the publisher of a breviary to maintain 
that he has adopted every known device to render the use of it as 
convenient as possible; the present instance is no exception and it 
must be admitted that here the editors have gone far towards sub- 
stantiating the claim. The lavish repetitions include even that of the 
Invitatory psalm for each day of the week, and besides the usual 
loose leaves provided we are given a fascicle containing the festal 
psalms for the Hours. In most cases, though not in all, it has been 
found possible to avoid the turn of a page that cuts a Collect in half; 
perhaps something more than human foresight is needed to eliminate 
altogether this slightly annoying defect. But the similar nuisance of 
having to turn back for the refrain of a responsory might, one would 
suppose, have been easily averted by reprinting the refrain in full. 
However, some Breviary users will never be completely satisfied. It is 
fair to say that the Breviary before us ought to content anyone who is 
not, like certain reviewers, actually looking for trouble. The type is 
clear and legible, and the India paper employed is sufficiently light 
without being transparent. The format is 64 by 44 inches, each 
volume weighs about 14 ounces, and the prices, considering present- 
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day costs, are not unreasonable. The specimen under review, 
strongly bound in serviceable leather, the pages red-edged, costs the 
equivalent of about £9. Those who favour the most luxurious bind- 
ing—the best morocco, generously ornamented with gold leaf, the 
pages gilt-edged over red—must pay something over £13 for it, 
while those who prefer to procure their own binding may buy the 
complete set unbound for about £7 5s. Diocesan and other “pro- 
pers”, provided by the buyer, are included in the binding without 
further charge. 
G. D. S. 


History of the Popes. By Baron L. von Pastor. Translated by E. F. 
Peeler. Vol. XX XVII (1758-69). (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
305.) 

VoLuME XXXVI, it will be remembered, dealt with the Suppression 

of the Jesuits in Portugal and France, and here the sombre story is 

continued with full details of the Church policy of Charles III of 

Spain, the expulsion of the Jesuits from his dominions and from 

those of Naples and Parma, and the launching of the campaign for 

the General Suppression. The unavailing efforts of the Pope and of 
his much-maligned Cardinal Secretary, Torrigiani, are further illus- 
trated by details of the efforts to provide for the refugees, and an 
account of the unhappy quarrel with Parma. This instalment of the 
long story ends with the sudden death from heart failure of Clement 

XIII in the night of 2 February, 1769. 

If anyone ever entertained any doubts as to the motives and the 
nature of the attack on the Society of Jesus, he has only to read this 
and the preceding volume. The Gallicans and the Jansenists, for all 
their virulence, were really dupes in this matter, being used as the 
spear-head by the whole cohort of philosophes and Encyclopédistes, 
headed by Voltaire and Frederick the Great. 

Samples of their correspondence make this unmistakably clear. 
The thing to do was to begin with the Jesuits who, for various reasons, 
were regarded as the most vulnerable. Then the monks; then the 
friars and other religious; and then the bishops, left without any 
appreciable support, would fall easily. And it will be observed that 
this programme was actually carried out: in 1765, the Commission 
on the Religious Orders in France, the rapporteur being the sinister 
Lomeénie de Brienne ; in 1773, the General Suppression of the Jesuits ; 
then, when the Revolution came, the Dissolution of the Orders, fol- 
lowed immediately by the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. The 
demands for “‘reform’”’ put forward in pursuance of this object were 
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cast in a Jansenistic frame: there should be bishops and priests only, 
“as in the Primitive Church” ; the Bishop of Rome had precedence 
but not jurisdiction anywhere else ; the Gallican Liberties were simply 
what had been the common law of the Church. As for the Jesuits, 
they obeyed the Monita Secreta, they were teachers of regicide, of 
relaxed morality, of everything odious. No lie was too fantastic. They 
hated the Bourbons, they had fifteen million pounds in the Bank of 
England and as much in Amsterdam, and consequently preferred 
the Protestants ; most grotesque accusation of all, they had actually 
lowered the standard of education. As if to make things clearer 
still there was issued in 1776 a Spanish translation of Febronius. 

But the worst came from no other than the Catholic King in 
person. This incredibly stupid and obstinate man, before he ascended 
the throne of Spain in 1759, had been King of the Two Sicilies, and 
while at Naples had fallen entirely under the influence of his prime 
minister, Tanucci. This corrupt and ambitious lawyer, filled with a 
secret hatred for religion, had carefully copied Pombal and had 
filled Charles’s mind with the fear of assassination. The whole out- 
look and policy of Charles III was thenceforth dominated by this 
obsession, and, as if this was not enough, the Jansenists in Rome 
started the insulting rumour, instantly fathered on to the Jesuits, that 
Charles was not the son of Philip V, but of Queen Elizabeth Farnese 
and Alberoni! When Charles left Naples for Madrid his young son 
and successor there, Ferdinand, was confided to Tanucci and the 
game went on. Ferdinand, too, was supposed to be in personal 
danger. 

A decree of suppression was secretly prepared and suddenly 
launched at Madrid in the name of the just, religious, virtuous and 
discerning monarch. The Jesuits were flung out of the country and 
subsequently out of all the Spanish dominions. Meagre pensions 
were assigned, but it was proclaimed that if any one of them said or 
did anything by way of complaint or protest, the pensions of all 
would be suppressed. The deportees were, according to the Portu- 
guese precedent, shipped to the Papal States. The Pope was in no 
position to receive and provide for so many refugees, and they were 
first diverted to Corsica. Eventually they had to be admitted to the 
Papal States because there was nowhere else for them to go. 

After the suppression in the Regno came the turn of Parma. The 
trouble there was complicated by the ancient claim of the Holy See 
to suzerainty (dating, of course, from Paul III) and by the determina- 
tion of the government to resist that claim, now that the male line 
of the Farnese was extinct and the Duchy was in Bourbon hands. 
Du Tillot, the minister, advised and supported from Paris, had 
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drastically curtailed all clerical privileges and immunities without 
reference to Rome until the Pope was so exasperated that he 
threatened excommunication and interdict. As the young Duke was 
the nephew of Charles III and the grandson of Louis XV, the 
Family Compact was invoked, a Bourbon bloc was at once created. 
The Pope’s attitude to Parma was attributed, quite falsely, to the 
Jesuits, and then Charles III launched his claim for the general 
suppression throughout the world. He had, of course, no locus standi 
in the matter outside his own dominions, and his obsession was not 
shared at Vienna. His action in his own country had actually met 
with the sharpest criticism in London, by reason of its utter illegality, 
injustice and violence. But threats soon took the place of argument. 
Pombal proposed the annexation and dismemberment of the whole 
of the Papal States. Choiseul and Tanucci, however, contented them- 
selves with the seizure, respectively, of Avignon and the Venaissin 
for France, Benevento and Ponte Corvo and some smaller enclaves 
for Naples. The pressure upon the unhappy Pontiff increased as his 
anxieties increased, till grief and anxiety undoubtedly killed him. 
What he had feared most was not loss of territory, but Schism. 

A final chapter is, as usual, devoted to “activities within the 
Church’’, i.e. the cure of souls, missions, creation of cardinals and 
other appointments, beatifications, and the institution of new feasts. 
The most notable steps taken by Clement XIII in this field were the 
beatification of (inter alios) Joseph of Calasanza, Joseph of Cuper- 
tino, Jeanne Frangoise de Chantal, and Angela Merici, foundress of 
the Ursulines. The feast of St Lawrence Giustiniani, Patriarch of 
Venice, was extended to the Universal Church. More significant was 
the institution of the feast of the Sacred Heart, so long and so bitterly 
opposed by the Jansenists and by all who were secretly disaffected. 
In this matter the Pope was influenced not only by the subject of the 
conflict imposed upon him but also by his own personal devotion. 


J. J. Dwyer 


Burnt Out Incense. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. Pp. xv + 312. (Clon- 
more & Reynolds, Dublin. Burns Oates, London. 155.) 


Seeds of Contemplation. By Thomas Merton. Pp. 201. (Hollis & Carter. 
8s. 6d.) 


Two members of the community at Gethsemani, America’s La 
Grande Trappe, are remarkable for presenting the surprising com- 
bination of Trappist monk and popular author; Thomas Merton 
(now Father Louis) and Father Raymond. It is significant of our 
times that contemplatives should fill a prominent place in the world 
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of letters; a sign, it may be, that no one is exempt from an active 
apostolate in the cause of the Faith. 

It was in the year 1848 that forty-four Trappists set out from 
France “‘to make the desert blossom as the rose” in Kentucky, where 
flowers of virtue have since grown in profusion for a hundred years, 
Kentucky offered an unlikely harvest field, barren and cold, but it 
proved to be the good soil that yields a hundredfold. If dry-as-dust 
figures can tell an arresting story they do so here. Since the founda- 
tion of Gethsemani 176 monks have died there at the average age of 
sixty-four years ; the youngest was twenty-one and the oldest ninety-two, 

Father Raymond gives the history of the monastery from its 
beginning, using his customary conversational—largely fictional— 
style, lest mere facts should prove too much for the reader’s patience. 
Here is a tale of romance and adventure, the record of a great spiritual 
achievement, an American chapter in the history of nineteenth- 
century Catholicism. The title given to the book refers to the sweet 
aroma of the holy lives of the author’s predecessors at Gethsemani. 

The thoughts and inspirations that shape the life of a Trappist 
are admirably developed in Seeds of Contemplation. The author sets 
down in a phrase or a sentence some idea that has presented 
itself during his meditations, and then proceeds to draw out the 
spiritual thoughts that lead to affective prayers. Some of the “‘seeds” 
may be given. “‘In humility is the greatest freedom.” “Hurry ruins 
saints as well as artists.” “The notion of dogma terrifies men who 
do not understand the Church.” “Perfect freedom is a total inability 
to make any evil choice.” 

Among the chapters that develop from such statements (and 
there is not a weak chapter in the volume) that on Detachment is 
outstanding in its conviction; one may read in it many of the final 
lessons learned by Thomas Merton before he became Father Louis. 
This is the author’s first literary work as a monk, written with his 
experience of the world still fresh in his memory; it is a book of 
mysticism for every man. 


The Saints in Pictures. By Maisie Ward. Pp. 40. (Sheed & Ward, 
3s. 6d. each.) 


Tuese first four little books in a series of “‘Lives” (four others are 
promised) are equally pleasing in their brief but comprehensive text 
and in their delightful illustrations. For her pictures in colour and 
monochrome the author has reproduced some of the best works of the 
old masters. 

St Francis of Assisi, the lover of the good things of this world, the 
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lover of nature ; that he might love God above all things he espoused 
himself to the Lady Poverty, and thus his heart became completely 
free. The meaning and the lesson of his seraphic life are touchingly 
revealed as he rises ever higher in the heights of perfection. 

St Jerome the “Holy Terror” whose friend was a lion—as we 
firmly believe—and who beat his breast with a stone, looks out of all 
his pictures with a strength unique in the history of the saints. He 
spent much of his long life alone, his famous Latin Vulgate being the 
result; but he was the sweetest of counsellors to those who sought 
him out. He will for ever be the patron saint of all Biblical scholars. 

St Anthony of Egypt, usually known as the first hermit, set a fashion 
in the solitary life. Since he gave them his wonderful example, a 
countless army of holy disciples have followed the banner of the 
same Leader who guided Anthony into the desert. Evil spirits as- 
sailed the Saint for years on end, but he was always the victor. His 
sufferings and austerities seem not to have shortened his life by so 
much as one day, for he lived to the age of 105. 

St Catherine of Siena, mystic and ascetic, combined with her 
spiritual strength a will of iron that melted only in the love of God. 
She needed little help from men; rather did they seek her aid, even 
the most powerful among them. Her most famous achievement, 
unique in history, is never denied her by any historian. It was Cath- 
erine, unaided except by God, who restored the Papacy to Rome. 


LT. = 


The Destiny of Modern Woman in the Light of Papal Teaching. By 
William B. Faherty, S.J. (The Newman Press. Three dollars.) 


Tue Industrial Revolution changed the condition and life of all 
parts and all members of society, and not least the status and function 
of women. Economic pressure forced women out of the home into 
factories, and eventually into shops and offices. Henceforward it 
would be impossible to define woman’s position as bounded by 
church, children and kitchen. The first attempts at adjustment to 
this new situation were the various feminist movements, seeking 
equality in the spheres of education and politics, as well as the abo- 
lition of a large number of legal disabilities. Fr Faherty has done a 
valuable work of research in assembling the directives given by the 
Holy See, since the time of Pope Leo XIII, in this most important 
matter of the “‘woman question”. 

He prefaces the papal documents and commentary with an all 
too short chapter on the position of women in the nineteenth century 
and the beginnings of revolt against it. The first definite positive 
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direction came from Pope Benedict XV, and it is significant that 
in his pontificate the International Union of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues was founded and approved. While his attitude to universal 
suffrage seems to have been somewhat reserved, he certainly en- 
couraged Catholic women to face up to their new position in society 
while always remembering that their natural centre was the family, 
The author scarcely conceals his disappointment that the pontificate 
of Pius XI was so barren of any development of the doctrine of 
woman’s place in society. “Though the external life of woman was 
in the midst of a social revolution of the first magnitude, not one of 
these excellent documents [the encyclicals] treated of feminism” 
(p. 106). 

With the present Holy Father we arrive at a great flowering of 
doctrinal teaching in this matter. Pius XII has spoken a number of 
times of woman’s réle, and each time has (unlike Pius XI) developed 
his thought, based on the fundamental truth that “‘the two sexes, by 
the very qualities that distinguish them, are mutually complemen- 
tary’. He has dealt with woman in industry, with the single woman, 
with woman’s duties in social and political life. There is now no 
longer room for doubt or hesitation about the papal position on so 
many questions that were formerly indefinite and vague. This new 
precision extends even to such matters as “equal pay for equal 
work”, 

This book is to be commended to all who work with women’s 
organizations as directors or chaplains, not merely in order to pro- 
vide them with ideas and material for talks and conferences, but also 
to give them an understanding, according to the mind of the Church, 
of what is required of woman at this crucial phase in the history of 
humanity. One small error: M. Duthoit, who is given his correct 
title on page 80, is wrongly called Msgr. on page 87. 


I Believed. By Douglas Hyde. (Heinemann. tos. 6d.) 


Mr Hype’s conversion to Catholicism was perhaps the most spec- 
tacular defection from the Communist Party of Great Britain in 
recent years, for although he was never in the top flight of the Party 
(e.g. as a member of the Political Bureau) he was the news-editor 
of the Daily Worker and was entrusted with the central training class 
for tutors in communist leadership. In this book he tells how he 
came to join the Communists in his idealistic youth, how he laboured 
for “‘the Cause” for twenty years, and how in his disillusionment he 


again found a new source of hope and ground for belief in the 
Church. 
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I Believed may be considered from two points of view: either as a 
book of revelations about the methods and objectives of the Com- 
munists or as a book of revelations about the author himself. With 
regard to the first aspect, the author has deliberately toned down 
his story, and never lets his easy journalistic style degenerate into sen- 
sational journalese, nor does he fall into the temptation, so easy in 
the first fervour of conversion, of denigrating his former comrades. 
Laudably he assures the reader that “it is not the purpose of this 
book to smear old friends who now see themselves as my foes”. What 
picture emerges of the C.P.G.B. and of its machinations? First of 
all, that it is not taken very seriously by the men of the Kremlin. For 
them it obviously has a nuisance value, for causing industrial unrest 
and in general making the lot of the British worker worse instead 
of better, but it is not considered of any great political importance, 
as was shown by the way it was kept in ignorance of the Cominform 
development. On the other hand, it does show in microcosm all the 
evils of Marxist principles and methods : the duplicity, the swamping 
of all other loyalties by devotion to the Party line, the ruthlessness 
and inhumanity, the infallibility, the weakening and even the des- 
truction of all moral sense. Instead of a theoretical disquisition in a 
textbook one reads here actual case histories of how truth and false- 
hood, right and wrong, are subordinated to the overriding interests 
of the class struggle. Everything, even the noblest aspirations for 
peace and justice, is to be taken over and used as means to the 
one end. 

The author, who before his conversion to Communism had been 
a trainee for the Methodist missions, was eventually disillusioned by 
the hard facts of what was happening in the Communist “mission 
countries” of Eastern Europe. And while his communist belief shrank 
and withered his interest in Christianity grew. He is obviously a man 
who must have a belief, and who was attracted to mediaeval Chris- 
tianity and, not unnaturally, to the ideas of Chesterton, Belloc and 
the lamented Weekly Review. All these, as well as C.T.S. pamphlets 
and attendance at a Catholic Brains Trust, played their part in 
leading him and his wife to seek instruction in the Faith. Apparently 
the social teaching of the Church, as an alternative to the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat promised by Marxism, played little or no 
part in his conversion. His conclusion is that many good men join 
the Communist Party because they are looking for a cause to fill the 
void left by unbelief. For those who would be inclined to dismiss the 
corruptive effect of membership of the Party he has these terrifying 
words: “I know from experience that many good people annually 
Vol, xxxv U 
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go into the Party. But after accepting an evil creed how can their 
lives fail to become evil too? The ‘steel-hardened cadre’ is an arti- 
ficial product, he is something made and moulded by Marxism, 
often from some of the best materials, into something which is per- 
haps the most deadly thing on earth today. For the ‘steel-hardened 
cadre’ there are no spiritual values, no moral or ethical considera- 
tions. No human compassion influences his Marxist judgement, 
neither love nor pity nor patriotism has any room in his make-up, 
nor has truth nor honour, except within his immediate circle of com- 
rades. Conscience has become something which prompts him to lie, 
to deceive, to betray.” 

This is indeed a book of the first importance, all the more com- 
pelling by its restraint and sobriety, and by its clear honesty. If 
Mr Hyde feels that he has something to expiate (and he says so in 
so many words), then he has gone a long way towards it by giving 
us this frank account of a belief that was lost and a Faith that 
was found. 


Must It Be Communism? A Philosophical Inquiry into the Major Issues 
of Today. By Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B., Ph.D. (J. F. 
Wagner, New York, and B. Herder, London. 37s. 6d.) 


THE sub-title of this work conveys a much truer idea of its contents 
and value than the rather catch-penny title would suggest. There 
are so many books published these days on the Christian Social Order 
that it is difficult to avoid repetition, yet Dr Osgniach has succeeded 
in producing a text that by its freshness and philosophical approach 
will no doubt find many readers in the educational institutions of 
the United States, to which it seems to be directed. 

Against a background of the growth of capitalism and its impact 
on the pre-capitalist social order the author considers the errors of 
Liberal Capitalism, of Communism and of Anarchism. Perhaps the 
least satisfying of the chapters in this section, although the longest, 
is that on “Communism in Soviet Russia”. While it does not weaken 
the power of the previous theoretical chapters it is not well docu- 
mented and to that extent weakens the argument. 

In the section on the Christian solution the author selects the 
more important points for discussion, and here one must commend 
the points that he has chosen, particularly Labour-Management 
Relations and the moral aspects of Production, Distribution and 
Consumption, and his realistic treatment of them. Finally the au- 
thor makes way for the ‘‘technician”’, in this case Fr Jerome Toner, 
O.S.B., who applies these principles with a specialized knowledge 
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of social and economic life to the living wage, the “‘closed shop”, and 
the economic obstacles to the social action programme put forward 
by the Hierarchy of the United States. 


The World of Cotton. By Edmund Vale. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 


CotTTon is important not only for the people of Lancashire but for 
the whole economy of the country, and Mr Vale has done valuable 
work in introducing us into the World of Cotton. The history of the 
growth of the industry, centred round a small number of inventions 
which transferred the work from home to factory, occupies a crucial 
place in the story of the industrial development of England, and the 
author makes us live again the exciting days when Crompton, 
Arkwright and Hargreaves were giving to the world the fruits of 
their genius. 

From the outset he was fascinated by the spinning process and 
shows us its development, by word, photograph and diagram, from 
the simple spinning wheel to the modern self-acting mule. Spinning 
occupies the major part of the book, and so not enough attention is 
given to weaving, leaving the reader unsatisfied. One further point 
of criticism: there are several references to redeployment, and an 
explanation of this far-reaching change in the industry would have 
given a truer picture of the cotton world in transition. The book is 
not over-technical, and the author’s ability to see the striking and 
enthralling and to convey it to the reader is of a high quality. 


j. Fitzsimons 


The Venture of Prayer. By Hubert Northcott. (S.P.C.K. 145. 6d.) 


Tue author of this description of the life of prayer from its birth to 
its perfection is a member of the Anglican Community of the Resur- 
rection ; and it speaks well for the Community that its own daily life 
of prayer has nurtured a work such as this, whose author is so evi- 
dently deeply versed by experience as well as by theory in his subject. 
Even so, some may argue that it is not necessary for everyone versed 
in Christian prayer to write about it, since a good deal has already 
been written by the greatest saints and mystics of all epochs. This 
criticism may indeed be levelled at some modern treatises which 
repeat the time-honoured themes with little variation. But the 
present author has a much wider approach than many modern 
writers on prayer, as he traces the development of the Christian’s 
prayer in relation to his life in the Church, a life lived for God, 
nourished by the sacraments and growing progressively in grace 
towards contemplation. In this way he avoids both the limitations of 
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the specialist, who often seems to identify spiritual growth with states 

of prayer, and also the restricted view of prayer as being simply an 

ascetic activity. The writer also includes within his view the findings 

of modern psychology—in particular the Jungian psychology— 

which he respects within its own sphere, but he draws a valuable 

comparison between the work of the psychiatrist and the Christian 

director following the principles of holiness. The modern system of 

analysis helps the individual to discover himself and his socitey, and 

from this new technique of “‘scito teipsum” the individual can begin to 

open his heart to grace. But without God’s divine activity working 

through the Church such analysis evidently cannot take the indi- 

vidual far. All this should most decidedly be considered in “‘the 

venture of prayer” in modern times, and the author makes some 

interesting comparisons between the mediaeval and the modern ex- 

perience of the venture. For instance, the mediaevals apparently say 
nothing about the period of aridity and trial which ushers in the 
true, infused contemplation, whereas St John of the Cross, confirmed 
by the author’s own experience, shows it to be a necessary prepara- 
tion. Fr Northcott suggests that it may be due to the pressure and 
self-consciousness of modern life, though this is in point of fact by no 
means a universal experience even today. There are many other 
points of interest in the treatment of the subject, which is emphati- 
cally practical throughout and avoids the complexities of theological 
language, though the author seems much indebted to Fr Garrigou- 
Lagrange, whose thesis regarding the universal call to contemplation 
he accepts with a conviction born of experience. It would be in- 
teresting to compare this book with one written on similar lines by a 
Catholic, for there are evidently two main weaknesses in an Angli- 
can’s approach to so very “‘catholic” a subject: the place of obedi- 
ence in the Church and in the moulding of the soul towards the 
highest acts of love, and the doctrine of the sacraments—in particular 
of the Mass in relation to this growth in prayer. A fully Catholic con- 
ception of authority and obedience on the one hand and of sacra- 
mental theology on the other would lend a crispness and firmness 
which, despite the constant use of Catholic authorities, this book 
seems to lack. It is indeed time that a Catholic wrote just such a book 
on the progress of the soul towards God in terms of the Church, the 
sacraments and the “mystics” together. 


Christian Mysticism and The Natural World. By Joseph Dalby, D.D. 
(James Clarke. 7s. 6d.) 


It was a pity that Dr Dalby in this thesis—eminently suited as it was 
to obtain him his Oxford doctorate in divinity—should have felt 
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obliged to open with a broadside against the perversity of the “tra- 
ditional Roman conception” of mysticism. For in reality by “Chris- 
tian Mysticism” he means Catholic, and throughout the rest of the 
book he mostly employs the word “Catholic” to describe his subject, 
which he has studied principally in the great orthodox writers such 
as St John of the Cross or St Teresa. There is indeed little with which 
a Catholic could quarrel in his argument, which is marked by great 
restraint and balance. The problem of the relation between the 
supernatural graces which lead to the mystic heights and the 
natural world with its own type of goodness is a very real one; and 
the pages of this book should provide the reader with a good theo- 
logical approach to the history of “ultra-supernaturalism” as re- 
cently described by Mgr Knox in his book on Enthusiasm. Incident- 
ally Dr Dalby draws a very clear and succinct outline of Mother 
Julian’s teaching centred round the two “‘points” of the crucifix and 
God as Love; and he also takes Aldous Huxley to task for some of 
his more fantastic theories in Grey Eminence. 


ConraAD PEPLER, O.P. 


Jesuits Go East. By Felix Alfred Plattner ; translated from his Fesuiten 
zur See by Lord Sudley and Oscar Blobel. a 283. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 16s. net. 1950.) 


Tue title is slightly misleading, because the book is almost wholly 
about Chinese missions, but these are written about with a wealth of 
detail so fantastic and flamboyant that the quiet style (the transla- 
tion is excellent, though there are careless slips—e.g. “Japan” is 
Zipangu on p. 13 and Jipangu on p. 15) saves the reader from ex- 
haustion. It is inexplicable that the absolutely necessary index, which 
exists in the German original, should be totally omitted, and also 
the author’s list of authorities, though this matters less. There is a 
good map at each end of the book, but we regret that the illustra- 
tions are not reproduced. It is a mistake to see in St Francis Xavier 
the originator of Christian communities in the Orient: but a still 
graver one to rebuke him for not remaining in one place and con- 
solidating Christian life there—he was meant to make a general sur- 
vey of as much of the East as he could and thus to indicate how best 
the Faith could be developed. His personality has risked vanishing 
within a luminous mist of miracles; but the author, in his intro- 
duction, says enough to reveal his heroism, and what can be more 
moving than his lonely death, within sight of China but abandoned 
by his compatriots, without priest or sacrament, though with one 
Chinese servant faithfully near him and holding the blessed candle 
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firm in the hand of the dying Saint. What amazes us, to start with, is 
the fortitude not only of missionaries but of the commonest sailor or 
merchant or soldier who sailed in those little ships where food and 
water quickly rotted and hideous diseases almost at once prevailed. 
And very soon the Catholic missionary, when he had landed, began 
by being heart-broken by the behaviour of the Christian settlers, and 
went on to confront tortures so appalling that even the author has to 
disguise them here or there. 

But the book is not at all a collection of horrors merely. In fact, it 
is hard to review it partly because of the enormous variety of anec- 
dotes it contains, often amusing, constantly astonishing, and pouring 
much light on the “manners”’, chiefly of the Portuguese, but also 
of, e.g. Austrian missionaries. We feel that the book could be re- 
arranged with advantage : we keep having to leap to and fro between 
dates. But on the whole it not only fills us with humble admiration 
for so much heroism, but saddens us, because of its tale of disgraceful 
persecutions due to the English and the Dutch, of the wicked be- 
haviour of Christians, of the quarrels between Catholics, and of the 
wholesale destruction of such a world of work by the shoddy but 
savage “Enlightenment” that extinguished so many a sanctuary lamp 
in Europe. The book ends with the inscription placed in the Peking 
cemetery near the finish of this story: “Depart, Traveller! Con- 
gratulate the dead—Mourn for the living—Pray for everyone— 
Marvel, and be silent.” 
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The Odyssey of St Francis Xavier. By Theodore Maynard. Pp. 364. 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. $3 Ed. 2, 1950.) 


Ir might have been thought that no further popular book about 
Xavier was needed at present—that is, until the monumental four- 
volume work by Fr Schurhammer, S.J., is completed (if it ever is), or 
at least until the book (very critical and sympathetic) by Fr J. Brodrick 
now in preparation is published. It is true that an immense amount 
of “purification” of the sources is going on. The authentic text of the 
Saint’s letters exists—we have been told that it is but one third of the 
version circulating not long ago, so were the letters embellished by 
men who thought anything was permissible for the sake of literary 
“‘elegance”’. It is already known that Xavier did not have the “gift 
of tongues” : he laboured very hard at the languages he had to use, 
but succeeded maybe never very well and found Japanese quite 
beyond him: also the multi-coloured cloud of miracle that has 
surrounded him must to a great extent dissolve—and no harm 
done, for the figure of the Saint emerges more clearly and therefore 
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the heroism with which he addressed himself to his tremendous 
task. Xavier has been called the “greatest miracle” worked by St 
Ignatius. That Ignatius “converted” him is sure: but how far he 
“formed” Xavier’s life is not so certain ; and, so far as affection goes, 
there was more on Xavier’s side for his brethren left in Europe than 
(one is inclined to feel) on theirs for him, and all the charm was 
Xavier’s. Anyhow, Mr Maynard has republished, quite justifiably, 
a “popular” book (I cannot tell how much he has added to the 
first edition of 1936): he makes great use of M. Bellesort, “after 
whom” he places Mrs Yeo. He describes very vivaciously the youth 
of Xavier and his first encounter with Ignatius, and though he makes 
it clear how far Ignatius was, for long, from even dreaming of his 
ultimate vocation, perhaps the author might have insisted too on the 
slowness of the formation of the book of the Exercises: and, in short, 
how hesitating, for many years, was Ignatius’s touch, so that Xavier 
really developed alike his character and his methods at a distance 
from the man to whom he would have liked to show obedience all the 
while, and to whose memory he was so nostalgically faithful. Im- 
possible not to love this man who would have been so light-hearted 
had not his apostolate been so constantly defeated not least by those 
who belonged to “the house of those who should have been his 
friends”. His life demands from us acts of contrition, and expiation. 


Cc. C. M. 


Father Steuart. By Katharine Kendall. Pp. x + 270. (Burns Oates. 
155.) 
Tue late Fr Steuart was a man of parts—draughtsman, painter, 
poet, linguist and mathematician. But from the time when he received 
asomewhat late vocation to the Society of Jesus, he concentrated all his 
energies and powers more and more on the one thing necessary; 
henceforth he directed his artistic skill and keenness of mind to the 
ministry of the word and of the pen, to the clothing of refined spiri- 
tual theology in clear, beautiful and expressive language. This book, 
written by one who had exceptional opportunities of knowing him 
well, is a study of his character and its development and a fairly 
detailed assessment of the qualities which won for him an unusually 
wide and penetrating influence. Miss Kendall is mainly content to 
let Fr Steuart speak for himself by quotation from his letters, ser- 
mons and books. The finished portrait depicts one whom God 
fashioned by prayer, trial and self-giving into a matured contem- 
plative. 


It is in contemplation, endowing and perfecting a richly gifted 
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nature, that we find the clue to Fr Steuart’s influence. He is a 
notable example of the mixed life, the essence of which is ‘“‘contem- 
plata aliis tradere’”’. Was this out of tune with his Jesuit vocation? A 
few thought so. But an immense majority saw no disharmony. St 
Ignatius himself was a contemplative of the highest order ; “his mys- 
ticism,” wrote William James, “made him assuredly one of the most 
powerfully practical human engines that ever lived’’; and it is a 

. libel on Jesuit spirituality to maintain that it narrows down the life 
of prayer to formal meditation. Anyhow, the English-speaking world, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, is grateful to God for the life and 
labours of Fr Steuart. 

Miss Kendall deals a little with his life in community, particu- 
larly during the nine strenuous years when he was Superior at Farm 
Street. But this side of him did not fall within her purview. For a 
fuller account of it we are promised the publication of a memoir by 
a fellow Jesuit, with a collection of Fr Steuart’s earlier writings. 

It is certain that Miss Kendall’s study will appeal to many 
readers—to the friends and acquaintances of Fr Steuart and to the 
host of others who did not know him personally but who have been 
helped by his books, so finely chiselled in their thoughts and so sure 
and encouraging in the guidance they offer. Fr F. C. Devas, the 
present Superior of Farm Street, contributes a Foreword. There are 
nine illustrations and an index. j. Cc 


The Ritual Explained. By Canon W. Dunne. Sixth edition edited by 
Rev. J. Dunne. Pp. 160. (Hickling, Ambleside; and Herder, 
London. 8s. 6d.) 


A MANUAL which has been used in our seminaries for many decades 
needs no praise. It deals, moreover, with material which is subject to 
many. modifications, and new editions are absolutely necessary if one 
is to keep pace with new laws and regulations. The latest edition 
includes such points as the change in the saliva rubric at baptism, and 
the faculty for administering confirmation now enjoyed by all parish 
priests. Of even greater utility, because not found in the usual 
manuals, are the many indications of rules proper to this country. 
The Leeds Synodal Decrees (1911) contain most of these and the 
reader is duly referred to this useful collection of local law, but for 
episcopal rulings subsequent to 1911 there is no easily obtainable 
source of information: we are given the date and must refer to 
diocesan communications for the text. The long-expected National 
Council will,.no doubt, solve this little problem by setting out a 
uniform local law for the whole country. Ona few points some readers 
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might like fuller information—as, for example, on the most expedi- 
tious way of disposing of the sacred elements rejected by sick per- 
sons; but for a simple, clear and straightforward description of the 
correct way of performing sacred rites in England this manual can 
always be recommended. 


The Sacristan’s Manual. By Rev. Denis G. Murphy. Pp. 152. (Burns 
Oates. ros. 6d.). 


Fr Murpuy’s manual inevitably invites comparison with Fr Page’s 
The Sacristan’s Handbook, issued by the same publisher and reviewed 
in this journal, 1948, XXX, p. 214. It seems to us that Fr Page’s 
book, limited as it is to what a sacristan should know, justifies the 
title, perhaps, more perfectly than Fr Murphy’s handbook, which, 
on the assumption that the priest must often be his own sacristan, 
throws a much wider net and includes a number of things which are 
rather beyond a sacristan’s province, such as the details of correct 
ecclesiastical dress. On the other hand, Fr Murphy has taken care 
to give chapter and verse for every statement made, a feature which 
obviously increases the authority of the work and for this reason 
alone makes it, we think, more valuable than that of his colleague 
in the same field. A large chart is included which gives one at a 
glance all the details, which it must be admitted have developed in 
complexity beyond all reason, concerning votive Masses and ora- 
tiones imperatae. It is by no means superfluous to have two manuals 
on the same topic, for a second opinion is always an advantage on 
certain disputed points. 


Through a Convert’s Window. By Doris Burton. Pp. 135. (Duckett. 
75. 6d.) 


THE writer, known better perhaps to many as the pamphleteer 
“Lucis Amator’’, has here gathered together those of her publica- 
tions likely to be of assistance to prospective converts, the guiding 
rule being to select those topics which, in her own individual experi- 
ence, caused some little difficulty. The style and matter are therefore 
in some degree autobiographical, each chapter being headed “This 
Business of Confession. . . . Patriotism. . . . The Oxford Group” and 
so on. An individual, subjective, personal approach is admirably 
suited to the various matters discussed, particularly the Oxford 
Group business, about which the author has placed her knowledge 
and experience at the disposal of the reader, making the rough ways 
plain and meeting all likely criticism. Readers will agree with Fr 
Devas, who describes the work in his preface as a good and helpful 
book. E. J. M. 
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Father Michael Browne, S.7. By Thomas Hurley, S.J. Pp. 242. (Clon- 
more & Reynolds, Dublin. Burns Oates, London. 12s. 6d.) 
Bishop Shanahan of Southern Nigeria. By John P. Jordan, C.S.Sp. 

(Clonmore & Reynolds. 16s.) 


E1cuty years is a long lifetime, particularly for one whose health 
was despaired of at the age of twenty-one, as was the case with 
Father Browne. Twice he was refused admission to the Society of 
Jesus on account of ill-health, but his third application was success- 
ful after a pilgrimage to Lourdes, where he sought the help of Our 
Lady. For her he had an unceasing daily devotion, one of the many 
highlights in his spiritual life. Holiness distinguished him even in 
childhood, and with the advance of years he became the ascetic, 
tall and lean, that mention of his name brings before the minds of 
all who knew him. His was the true asceticism that goes hand in 
hand with gaiety and a generous kindliness. 

All branches of ordinary priestly work seem in turn to have 
occupied Father Browne, and in addition he was Master of Novices 
for three distinct periods. Over the lapsed, the fallen and the un- 
fortunate he had unusual power ; this is touchingly illustrated in the 
story of a girl of fifteen years who was kidnapped on her way to 
school. She disappeared for two years, a victim of what used to be 
called the White Slave Traffic and is now usually known as “or- 
ganized vice”. When rescued she came under the care of Father 
Browne, and thenceforth never deviated from the path upon which 
he set her feet. Perhaps his greatest work was done in the preaching 
of Retreats to priests and religious. Travelling on one occasion in a 
railway carriage, his head buried in a book, he heard some priests 
in the compartment—on their way to their Retreat—asking who 
was to conduct it. “A lantern-jawed man called Browne,” one of 
them said. Father Browne loved to tell such stories against himself, 
firmly schooled as he was in humility. 

Another eminent religious from Ireland’s nursery of priests was 
Joseph Shanahan, the Holy Ghost Father who became Bishop of 
Southern Nigeria. Of powerful frame, boundless energy and un- 
quenchable optimism, he was an ideal subject for the Foreign Mis- 
sions, the “‘sublime, heroic venture”? of his dreams. The dreaded 
country of Nigeria, where few missionaries survived to return home, 
was to be the scene of his great work for God and souls during the 
thirty years of his apostolate. 

What he accomplished may be estimated in some degree from 
the following figures: 2000 Catholics were in his care at the begin- 
ning of his missionary life, and in a quarter of a century the number 
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had risen to 100,000 baptized and 120,000 catechumens. These 
poor people were provided with churches, schools, clubs, hospitals 
and orphanages, mostly staffed by their own beloved Sisters of the 
Holy Rosary of Killeshandra; all due to the organizing genius and 
apostolic zeal of their truly remarkable Father in God. Bishop 
Shanahan’s life-story is so replete with incident and adventure that 
as fiction it would be fantastic ; it is almost incredible as fact. 
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C.T.S. Publications. 3d. each. 


Amonc recently published pamphlets The Catholic Revival, by Pro- 
fessor Denis Gwynn, marks the Centenary of the Hierarchy; it out- 
lines the historical position of Catholics in England during the 
twenty years 1830-50. In this carefully written summary of events 
the truly great Catholics of the period—both clerical and lay— 
are seen gradually rising into the firmament, whence later they 
shone with unforgettable brilliance. 

In Why Read the Old Testament? the author (R. A. Read, M.A.) 
answers his own question with such clarity and conviction as to 
send his readers hurrying off for their Bibles, lest they miss much of 
Our Lord’s teaching. It is impossible properly to understand the 
urgency of the New Testament unless it is studied in the light of the 
Old. 

Our Lady of Fatima has taken a firm hold of Catholic hearts. 
To prevent their love having anything but a firm foundation in fact, 
Father Martindale, in What Happened at Fatima, gives the details of 
the events shorn of everything but the undeniable truth—but not 
the whole story. As he says, the full history of the apparitions has 
yet to be written, on account of the very important unpublished 
document which will not be revealed to the world until the year 
1960. 

Osterley is a name that means something in all English-speaking 
lands because of the fine work it has done in fostering and directing 
priestly vocations among young men. Father C. Tigar, S.J., in Late 
Vocations, tells the history of the movement begun by Father Lester, 
and continues its story in describing similar undertakings abroad. 
No fewer than three hundred priests have passed through Osterley 
to ordination. 

Father Kevin Byrne in Family Prayers and Mixed Marriages addresses 
himself directly to the non-Catholic partners of mixed marriages, 
urging upon them the desirability of prayer in common with their 
families. He gives a lucid explanation of his reasons, and then com- 
pletes his useful booklet with a set of quite beautiful prayers. 
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Why Should We? is for children, and therefore is well illustrated. 
It answers many of the endless questions asked by small boys and 
girls about themselves and their religion, and this in a manner that 
they will at once understand, especially if they read the pamphlet 
for themselves ; it was written expressly for this purpose. 

Five titles in the new Torch Series of miniature pamphlets are 
One in Three, The Redeemer, The Mass, Death and Catholic England. 
Each booklet is written in the form of a story, and all are to be 
commended for the simple and positive method employed in ex- 
plaining the Catholic Faith. The format of these pamphlets is perfect 
for reading whilst travelling to and from one’s work; they can be 
comfortably held by even the most unsteady of strap-hangers. 

i ae 8 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Holy Year Gramophone Records, Inaugural Ceremonies—Prayer 
of the Holy Year: H.M.V., DB 21049-21052; Papal Mass of 
Easter: DB 21140-21142; Corpus Christi Procession: DB 21143. 
(All 12 inch records. 9s. 8}d. each.) 


One does not expect, in a documentary series like this, to find good 
or even adequate recordings of church music as such: a good render- 
ing, for example, of Perosi’s Tu es Petrus will be sought amongst the 
old recordings of the Sistine Choir, DB 1569, and not in the present 
collection. Nevertheless we are given a tolerable recording of a 
Palestrina Gloria on 21140 and a Sanctus on 21141; on the whole the 
plain-chant items are far more successful. What is expected, of 
course, is an impression of the whole scene or atmosphere in St 
Peter’s during these important papal functions, and those respon- 
sible for the choice of items and their juxtaposition jon the records 
have provided it. Bells of the basilicas join with the cheers and 
shouts of the faithful, trumpets and drums all but eclipse the voices of 
the singers, in making a joyous noise to the Lord. 

The more solemn moments occur when the voice of the Holy 
Father is heard alone in the recital of prayers (the whole of 21052 is a 
record of the Holy Year Prayer in English and Italian) or in the in- 
tonation of chants. As a documentary piece for future generations 
probably disc 21141 will have a permanent value. We are given on 
one side the paschal preface sung by the Holy Father, and on the 
other side part of the papal Latin homily preached on Easter Day. 
The recordings of the homily could hardly be bettered even if made 
in a studio specially constructed for the purpose. Every Latin word is 
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beautifully enunciated and the text may be seen in this Review, 
July 1950, p. 53- Catholics everywhere will be grateful for such a fine 
recording of the voice of the Vicar of Christ. 
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ENGLISH IN THE LITURGY 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1951, XXXV, pp. I-10, 70, 142) 


Canon A. S. E. Burrett writes: 

There seems to be a lack of uniformity as to the definition of a lit- 
urgist, and from the writings of some, in recent numbers of THE 
Ciercy Review, it might be thought that he is a rubricist, a ritual- 
ist, an antiquarian or one who is working for better taste in altars, 
vestments or church decoration. I submit that the best definition we 
can find is that he is one who is striving to allow the ordinary mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body to profit by the Liturgy in a way akin to the 
way we priests can profit by it. We can understand the Latin tongue 
when it is read or sung, we can read and sing the Chant, we have had 
opportunity to study the prayers of the Mass, the Psalms, the Scrip- 
tures generally. We can be led to relive the life of Christ in His Mys- 
teries through the changing Liturgy of the Church’s year, with which 
we have had the chance to become really familiar. 

It is, then, not to be wondered at if the liturgist is at least in- 
terested in all that has been said and done about bringing more ver- 
nacular into the Liturgy, nor if he is likewise interested in such pos- 
sible future changes in the Roman Rite (which has changed so much 
in the past, after all) as altars facing the people, the mitigation of the 
law of the Eucharistic Fast, Evening Mass, and the like. It is surely a 
good thing that these “innovations” be freely discussed, with due 
submission to the authority of the Church. The main arguments put 
forward in favour of them seem to me to be unanswerable in se, 
though there may be extrinsic reasons why such changes would not 
be for the good of souls, in the long run. I, for one, am thankful that I 
have not got the huge responsibility of making the decision for or 
against them in practice. But I do think that, with “Mediator Dei” 
before us, such narrow and incorrect definitions of “liturgist” as I 
mentioned in my opening sentence should be buried once and for all. 
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SEX AND THE DIVINE ORDER 
(Tue Crercy Review, 1951, XXXV, p. 96) 


Father X writes: 

When some years ago I used Dr McReavy’s argument against 
solitary vice, a non-Catholic replied that a similar argument would 
prove smoking to be sinful. An examination of the physical structure 
and functioning of the mouth would prove that its divinely ordained 
purpose is the consumption of food and drink. (Its other obvious pur- 
pose, that of speaking, does not enter into this argument.) The 
pleasures of taste and smell have been attached to this function to 
induce us to nourish our bodies by eating and drinking. Therefore to 
use these organs in order to obtain this pleasure of taste, and in such 
a manner as to preclude and make impossible the primarily designed 
purpose of consuming bodily nourishment, would appear to be 
against nature and therefore sinful. This definitely seems to be the 
case with smoking. 

As I used to smoke in those days, when it was within the means of 
a country parish priest, and as my questioner did not indulge in this 
“vice”, I felt goaded to make some defence. I suggested that “‘in- 
ordinate indulgence in the pleasure of the palate’? would seldom 
amount to more than venial sin because it does not entirely frustrate 
nature’s primary purpose of eating and drinking. However, smoking 
does frustrate it as it gives no bodily nourishment, and experience 
has taught me since I gave up smoking that, far from helping, it 
actually hinders good appetite and digestion. Allowing, however, 
that it may be only venial self-indulgence, can we justify priests 
living in a state of deliberate, habitual, venial sin? 

Or perhaps it may be argued that the mouth is also designed for 
breathing, and that smoking is only a form of breathing. I doubt 
whether this can be maintained until we find people habitually 
smoking in through the nose, which is the obvious organ for breath- 
ing. I have an uncomfortable feeling that a very strict confessor I 
once sampled was right when he called my smoking sinful self-indul- 
gence ; for I can find no flaw in Dr McReavy’s argument or in the 
application I have made of it here. 


Dr L. L. McReavy replies: 

In my attempt to show why solitary, or contraceptive, use of the 
sex faculty is intrinsically evil, I laid it down as a general principle 
that any use of a faculty which tends naturally to defeat its divinely 
ordained purpose (as deduced from an examination of its natural 
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functioning and effect) is objectively wrong. To this Father X ob- 
jects that smoking involves using a faculty in such a manner, and 
implies therefore that I must either abandon my general principle or 
admit smoking to be wrong. 

I do not consider it necessary to do either. I readily concede 
Father X’s major proposition, namely that it is against nature, and 
consequently wrong, to indulge the pleasure of the palate in such a 
manner as to preclude and render impossible its primary natural 
purpose, which is to induce us to take nourishment in the measure 
necessary to good health. But I deny his implied minor, to wit, that 
smoking is such a form of inordinate indulgence, and I therefore 
reject his conclusion. His claim may be verified in individual cases, 
because of circumstances accidental to the smoker, or because the 
smoking is immoderate ; but, unless the medical profession is in the 
pay of the Imperial Tobacco Company, it is not true of smoking per 
se, as practised in moderation by normally healthy people. 

Tobacco is a form of narcotic. Its primary natural effect, experto 
crede, is to soothe the nerves, tone up the system, and brighten the 
outlook. To that extent, smoking is a legitimate use of the pleasure of 
taste, in that, like food and drink, it refreshes and invigorates. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be said to defeat the nutritive purpose of the palate, 
in the sense in which solitary or contraceptive use of venereal 
pleasure completely defeats the purpose of that pleasure. And even if 
a person should discover that smoking, while it soothed his nerves, 
did some appreciable harm to his digestion, took the edge off his 
appetite, or spoiled the delicacy of his taste, he should normally be 
able to find adequate justification for moderate addiction to the 
weed, in the principle of the double effect. His act is objectively in- 
different, his intention honest, and the good effect is not obtained 
through the bad, but concomitantly with it. Hence the only ques- 
tion which he still has to decide is whether he has a proportionate 
reason for permitting the slightly bad effect to occur; whether, in 
other words, the good is sufficient to counter-balance the bad. Most 
users of tobacco—and they have included safnts as well as sinners— 
are apparently convinced that, in the normally healthy person, the 
compensation is sufficient. 
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CHANT: THE SOLESMES METHOD 


“Ex-Cathedral” writes: 
With reference to the conference of priests to be held in April, 
on the liturgy and the teaching of “‘Mediator Dei”, may I express 
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the hope that priests will not be asked to teach their parishioners to © 
sing the Chant in the neo-Solesmes or Mocquereau style which 
seems to be favoured by the Society of St Gregory? | 

Dom Gregory Murray has clearly stated, in The Tablet of 18 | 
March, 1950, and THe CLercy Review of May 1950, that the MSS, | 
of the Chant do not indicate the rhythm; and he goes so far as to | 
describe the Solesmes method of “‘rhythming” certain syllabic chants 
as a “‘reductio ad absurdum”’, which it certainly is. It should be 
added that the Solesmes “rhythmic signs” are not even officially 
approved for use. 

This “‘ictic rhythm” which has been imposed on the Vatican 
text of the Chant must therefore be judged by normal musical prac. | 
tice and—what is much more important—by its effect on the | 
words. With its obsession with rise and fall (instead of the forward | 
impulse which true rhythm requires), its compound rhythms, its 
arsic ictus, etc., it is too abnormal, too difficult and awkward for the 
average choir, let alone the average congregation; it merely upsets 
their pronunciation without helping rhythm. I have heard “‘Gloria 
Patri” “rhythmed” into something like “Glory up a tree”’. 

It is natural, as Solesmes teach, to sing the Chant in groups of 
two or three notes (Terry taught this half a century ago), but the 
first note of each group should have the down-beat of the impulse. | 
In accordance with the instructions in the Vatican Preface neums | 
should be sung as groups, with an impulse or renewal of energy on 
the first note of the group. There may be slight further impulse on 
the third or fourth note of a long neum, but the neum should remain | 
self-contained. In syllabic chant the verbal accent, being a point of |. 
strength, should correspond with the impulse on the down-beat. To 
fix an arbitrary musical rhythm irrespective of the verbal accents, 
which may fall on a “lively, up-springing” up-beat or on the longer 
down-beat of “‘repose’’, is not merely a “‘reductio ad absurdum”’ ; it 
is harmful and wrong. The music is the handmaid of the words 
(vide Motu Proprio), and the words must have the prior considera- 
tion. 

Let the people sing, and let them sing the words without being 
hampered by rhythmic theories of which the compilers of the official 
Vatican text of the Chant never dreamed. 
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CHURCH AND STATE ABROAD 
BACKGROUND TO THE BANISHMENT OF ARCHBISHOP 
BERAN: I 


N the principle of bending where you cannot break, it is now 
On: aim of the Communist authorities of Eastern and Central 
Europe to force the Catholic Church into schism ; an interim objec- 
tive while a new generation is bred in the full ideology of atheist 
materialism. The pattern is everywhere the same in its essentials, 
although Czechoslovakia is the country where it can be studied most 
clearly, and events in Poland and Hungary should be seen in the 
light of what goes forward there. Thus, the two State-controlled 
“Theological Faculties” in Czechoslovakia, which, as was described 
in the February issue of this journal, have been given a monopoly 
of theological teaching in that country, have their counterpart in 
Hungary. The weekly A Kereszt (‘““The Cross’), which began to 
appear in Budapest in November 1950 as the organ of what is called 
the Catholic Priests’ Peace Committee,” and which exists to spread 
the Government’s propaganda among the clergy, announces that “‘a 
new Catholic Theological College was opened last December” : 


It will train students up to the degree of Doctor of Theology. At a 
later date it will grant degrees of Doctor of Church Law and Doctor of 
Church Philosophy. The College at present houses 180 students. The 
income of the College comes partly from fees paid by the students accor- 
ding to their financial capacity, and partly from a State grant. 


14 Kereszt reported by the Hungarian [Government] News and Information 
Service, 33 Pembridge Square, London, W.2; bulletin dated 25 January, 1951. 
This bulletin also illustrates the manner in which, as has been described in these 
pages before, an important part of the campaign to create a schism depends on 
making priests financially dependent on the civil authorities and giving them the 
status of civil servants: ““Budapest City Council,” it says, ‘‘is now responsible for 
the payment of stipends to the city clergy and scripture teachers. Pensions to retired 
clergy are paid through the National Pensions Institute. Clergy in the provinces 
receive their income directly from the Ministry of Religion and Education.” It 
also shows what sort of paper A Kereszt is, and what sort of paper Uj Ember has now 
become, by quoting their sycophantic welcoming of the “‘Peace Law”’, “making 
illegal the promotion of war propaganda”. 

2“°The aim of the Catholic Priests’ Movement was to disrupt the unity of the 
Church,” says a long and valuable account of events in Hungary contributed to 
East Europe for 1 March, 1951, by the Countess of Listowel, under the title ‘“Black- 
mailing the Bishops’’. This account, containing much detail, is based on material 
obtained from Hungary through private channels. 
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CHURCH AND STATE ABROAD 





So also it is reported that ‘‘false seminaries” have been estab- 
lished by the Communists in Poland, at Chelm and Lwow: 


The false priests who have come from them, and who are nothing but 
Communist agents, began agitation against the true Catholic Church in 
Poland during the closing months of 1950.! 


SLT oe 


It seems, moreover, that priests are now being ordained among 
the selected and conditioned students in these State-controlled 
seminaries in Czechoslovakia : in Prague by Mgr Anton Eltschkner,? 
titular Bishop of Zephyrium and Auxiliary to Archbishop Beran, 
and in Bratislava, the Slovak capital, by Mgr Ambrose Lazik, 
titular Bishop of Appia and Apostolic Administrator of Trnava. 
This disturbing news was given on 21 February by the Vice-Premier, 
M. Zdenek Fierlinger,* who is also head of the State Office for Church 


1 Kipa, 3 March, 1951. 

2 Mgr Eltschkner was the first Catholic Bishop to take the demanded oath of 
allegiance to the Communist regime in Czechoslovakia, which he did on 18 Feb- 
ruary, 1950, in the presence of M. Alexei Cepicka, the Communist Minister of 
Justice, then head of the State Office for Church Affairs. The recent writer in 
Etudes, quoted in THe Ciercy Review for February 1951, indicated that Mgr 
Eltschkner was collaborating with the Government in the establishment of the 
State-controlled ‘“‘Theological Faculty” in Prague (p. xviii). The Bishop is 71 years 
old, having been born in Policka, in the diocese of Hradec Kralove, on 4 January, 
1880, ordained on 18 March, 1905, appointed Bishop on 10 February, 1933, and 
consecrated as Auxiliary of Prague on 19 March, 1933. (Annuario Pontificio, cited 
hereafter as A.P.) 

3 Mer Lazik had not previously, we believe, been thought of as a “‘collabora- 
ting” Bishop. He was consecrated on 14 August, 1949, en pleine crise, at the same 
time as Mgr Pobozny, who became titular Bishop of Neila and Vicar Capitular of 
the Diocese of Roznava. The consecration, in the presence of all the Hierarchy of 
Czechoslovakia except Mgr Beran, who was a prisoner, and the 82-year-old Bishop 
of Hradec Kralove, was regarded at the time as a defiance of the Government by 
the Church, since the Government had insisted that no Bishop should be appointed 
or consecrated without its consent; see The Tablet of 20 August, 1949. M. Jean 
Schweebel, in a well-informed article in Le Monde of 15 February, 1951, says that 
Megr.-Pobozny also “‘s’est rallié au regime’’, and, if true, it is a sad irony that both 
the Bishops consecrated on that memorable occasion should have proved un- 
worthy. On the other hand, Mgr Lazik’s Auxiliary at Trnava, Mgr Buzalka, titular 
Bishop of Cone, who was consecrated before the war, was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment on 15 January, 1951, and has since been reported by the Vatican Radio to 
have died in prison. This means that the only acceptable Bishops remaining to the 
Church in the whole of the intensely Catholic country of Slovakia would appear 
to be the Apostolic Administrators of Nitra, Mgr Necsey, titular Bishop of Velicia, 
and of Kosice, Mgr Carsky, titular Bishop of Tagora. (While we are recording the 
Hierarchy’s losses, we should add that the list of imprisoned Czechoslovak Bishops 
given in this journal in February (p. v) omitted the name of Mgr Basil Hopkow, 
of the Ruthenian Rite, titular Bishop of Midila and Auxiliary to the imprisoned 
Bishop of Presov.) Mgr Lazik himself, whose name also appears in A.P. in the list 
of Protonotaries Apostolic, was born, says A.P., at Nadas, near Trnava, on 7 Decem- 
ber, 1897, ordained on 29 July, 1922, and appointed to be a Bishop on 29 July, 1949. 

4In the course of an article entitled ‘““The Role of the Church in a Popular 
Democracy”, appearing in Parallel 50, ‘‘a well-known Communist propaganda 
journal”, and quoted by Mr C. L. Sulzberger in a report, date-lined from Paris, 
printed in the ew York Times for 22 February, 1951. 
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Retreat for Priests 
By Ronald Knox 10/6 net 


‘The freshness of his approach to the well-worn subjects, the 
ingenious and convincing use he makes of incidents from the Old 
and New Testaments, his deep understanding of human nature 
and the inspiring eloquence of so many of his pages make this 
a truly memorable Retreat, to which grateful priests will often 
want to return.” Downside Review 


A History of the Church 
By Philip Hughes 


Vol.I., 711 A.D. 21/- net 
Vol. II. 1274 A.D. 25/- net 
Vol. III. 1517 A.D. 25/- net 


“An expert in that most difficult taskof summarizing in com- 
paratively small compass the work of others, and of making 
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Affairs that was set up under the Church laws which came into force 
on 1 November, 1949.! 

The emergence of Bishops to associate themselves with the move- 
ment towards schism is a serious and melancholy development. It is 
well known that for a long time there have been priests, although 
happily a small minority, who were willing to do so. The most 
notorious is the unsavoury figure of Josef Plojhar, the excommuni- 
cated priest who is Minister of Health in the Prague Government. 
There are other such priests who have been personally excommuni- 
cated or suspended, like Dr Horak, or Dr Sanda, Dean of the 
Government’s Theological Faculty in Prague whose students Bishop 
Eltschkner has been ordaining.” There are some, again, whose posi- 
tion is to say the least equivocal, among whom it is sad to have to 
include Mgr Josef Hronek* and Mgr Edward Oliva, both of the 
Archdiocese of Prague, whose names appear in the list of Privy 
Chamberlains of Pope Pius XII. There are further mysterious 
figures of uncertain origin, whose names come into the news from 
Czechoslovakia, like Mgr Sobota, who cannot be identified among 
the Monsignori known to the Annuario Pontificio, or Dr Belak. 
There is even an alleged Bishop, probably belonging to the Orthodox 
Church but unknown in Rome, called Miroslav Novak. But only 
lately has the list of the regime’s collaborators come to include 
Bishops who figure in the Annuario Pontificio. 

Mr Sulzberger, in his despatch to the New York Times reporting 
the ordination of students from the State “‘seminaries’’, commented : 


From what M. Fierlinger says it would appear that a new group of 
priests loyal to the Czechoslovak Government is being ordained, by 
Bishops who are not adhering to the Vatican’s strict boycott of the 
regime. . . . The issue posed could become one of immense gravity. In 
the end Prague might quietly attempt to create its own schismatic and 
national Catholic Church. . . . On 26 July, 1949, M. Fierlinger, then 
Acting Chief of State for Czechoslovakia, told this correspondent in an 
interview in Prague: ‘Exactly what England did in the sixteenth cen- 
tury we must do now. We are just solving a mediaeval problem, and, as 
in Tudor England, in very dramatic circumstances.”’ He added later in 
the interview: ‘Every country establishing its independence had to 
shake off the political influence of the Pope.” 

M. Fierlinger, in his [present] article, said that “one of the main 
problems is that of educating new Catholic ecclesiastical cadres.” ““We 
1M. Fierlinger was Czechoslovak Minister in Moscow at the outbreak of the 

world war in 1939, having remained there when the Legation was closed after 


the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact of 23 August, 1939, and staying there throughout 
the war. 


* See THE CLercy Review, February 1951, p. xviii. 
3 Documentation Catholique [cited hereafter as D.C.], No. 1086, 14 January, 1951, 
col. 31. 
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build them up in accordance with the principles and rules of the 
Church,”’ he added. M. Fierlinger continued that it was “far from us to 
desire to impose upon the minds of theologists [sic] any materialistic doc- 
trines.”’ “I consider that the teaching of social and political sciences can 
in no way morally affect the spiritual education of theologists, but, on 
the contrary, it contributes to their preparation for a practical life,’ he 
declared. “‘It is necessary of course to obtain, especially for the first two 
trimesters, new theologists [sc., students] recruited from the ranks of the 
faithful Catholic youth, and it is on this point that we expect the aid of 
ecclesiastical officials. This is the beginning of an evolution which will 
certainly prove successful, because this was the most delicate problem 
under the old regime.” 


M. Fierlinger went on to give two important and related indi- 
cations of the tactics envisaged by the regime. The first showed how 
the Orthodox Church of Eastern Europe, effectively governed by 
Synods, is all the time in the minds of the Communists, as a model 
of what a Church should be.! Mr Sulzberger wrote: 


M. Fierlinger also expressed a desire “‘that the Consistorial Council 
of Councillors [sic] be sufficiently enlarged, so that each diocese be ad- 
ministered according to the desiderata of the other members of the 
clergy.” 


And the second indication came in Mr Sulzberger’s concluding 
paragraph: 


One of the most significant sections of M. Fierlinger’s article voiced 
a hope that these moves could be accomplished ‘‘as much as possible” 
in agreement with “an Ordinary, or at least his alter ego, the Vicar 
General or the Capitulary Vicar”. 


On 15 February, a few days before the appearance of this exposé, 
there had been held in Prague a Conference of amenable clergy, 
over which M. Fierlinger presided. It was attended, according to 
Prague Radio, by about fifty priests, including all the Vicars General 
and Vicars Capitular of the country ; and those specially referred to 


1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, February 1951, p. ix, note 2. Also D.C., No. 1088, 
11 February, 1951, cols. 162-5. 

2 Mr Sulzberger continued with the following rather curious passage: ““The 
Paris office of the Nuncio [sc., to France] explained that the function of this Con- 
sistorial Council was to deal with administration, the construction of churches, 
clerical salaries, etc., and that it was usually composed of laymen [sic] and priests. 
Clearly if the Prague Government ‘packs’ such a Council they can exercise great 
influence.” Whatever the Nunciature in Paris may have meant, what Mr 
Sulzberger presumably thought to be in the mind of Dr Fierlinger was a synod 
such as that which elected the Patriarch Justinian in 1948 to be head of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Rumania—a synod in which Communist laymen formed a majority ! 
See The Tablet of 3 July, 1948, p. 12. 
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included Bishop Eltschkner.1 The most important result of this Con- 
ference was the intimation that Synods are to be introduced in every 
diocese, to which the Government will give recognition as the com- 
petent ecclesiastical authority : 


A resolution was passed, proposed by Plojhar, that Bishops should 
appoint Consistorial Councillors from among patriotic priests, and give 
them the possibility of administering the dioceses. It was also decided to 
request the present plenipotentiaries of the State Office for Church 
Affairs to continue advising the Consistories on Church matters.” 


The main topics of the Conference were said to have been the 
improvement of ecclesiastical administration, the education of new 
priests, and the training of lay teachers for religious instruction.* The 
first topic meant the attribution to these Synods of diocesan coun- 
cillors of much more executive power, and the insistence that they 
shall include a representative of M. Fierlinger’s State Office for 
Church Affairs. The second topic meant that ways had to be devised 
for attracting young men into the State seminaries to study for a 
schismatic priesthood ; it is known that the inducements have already 
included a pledge that celibacy will be optional. The third topic needs 
little comment. So is the pattern of M. Fierlinger’s schism complete. 

We have already drawn attention in these pages to the use that 
is being made of officials who are nominated by the State, without 
canonical authority, as ““Vicars General” or “‘Vicars Capitular”’ for 
each diocese; and Czechoslovakia is the locus classicus of this tech- 
nique.* There is an analogy here in the political field, for it has been 
the Communist practice in Eastern Europe, particularly in the 


1 They also included Mgr Edward Oliva, the former head of Caritas in Czecho- 
slovakia—vide p. ix, supra—who was described as Vicar General of the Diocese of 
Litomerice. But according to A.P. the Vicar General of that diocese is Mgr Vicek. 

* East Europe, 1 March, 1951, p. 27. This useful summary of what Prague Radio 
says goes on: ““On 13 February four new Canons were installed in Olomouc. They 
promised ‘to devote themselves wholly to the people’.’’ About a fortnight later four 
new “Canons’’, appointed by the State Office for Church Affairs, were installed as 
members of the Prague Metropolitan Chapter, in the presence of Bishop Eltschkner, 
to take the place of four Canons sentenced to imprisonment on 2 December. They 
were Josef Kubik, Antonin Stehlik, Osvald Novak and Frantisek Kopalik, and they 
replaced Canons Svec (sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment), Kulak (17 years), 
Cihak (10 years), and Pacha. Of these, Stehlik is the man who has now been made 
“Vicar Capitular’”’ in Prague after the banishment of Archbishop Beran. We shall 
discuss this matter in these pages next month. 

3 The Conference also sent a telegram to President Gottwald, with the charac- 
teristic wording : ‘“‘We are faithful to our Church, sparing no effort in her service, 
but determined at the same time to work as loyal Christians and patriots with the 
people, and to serve the people’s interests. Favouring wholeheartedly a positive 
attitude of the Church towards our people’s democracy, we are determined to 
respect the laws of our Republic and to further with all our strength the advance 
of a better and more just social order.” (Text from NCWC, 26 February, 1951. 

* Although the chief example of its use is perhaps that shown in Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s See of Esztergom ; see THe CLerGy Review, October 1950, pp. x-xiii. 
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earlier post-war years, to seek to avoid the appearances of single- 
party government not only by installing nominal coalitions but also 
by making the key Communist figures not Ministers themselves but 
chief subordinates—not Prime Ministers but Vice-Premiers, not 
Ministers but Under Secretaries of State, concealed behind the 
stalking horse of some scared wretch whose role would be to cling 
to the description of a Peasant Party man or a Social Democrat. So 
likewise in the ecclesiastical setting, while it is obviously welcomed 
if Bishops can be pressed here and there into service, the essence of 
the technique is to deprive them of effective authority, even by keep- 
ing policemen in their curial offices,! and to instal special agents 
who will seize the reins of effective authority by describing them- 
selves as Vicars General or Vicars Capitular, without formally dis- 
placing the Bishop. 

This technique has been worked out during the last twelve 
months, after it had become clear that there was no hope of intimi- 
dating the Archbishop of Prague. On 6 January, 1950, there died 
Mgr Skrabik, Bishop of Banska Bystrica. The chapter met and pro- 
ceded, in full accordance with canon law, to elect the Vicar General, 
Mgr Daniel Briedon, to be Vicar Capitular. But the State Office for 
Church Affairs declared its refusal to recognize the validity of this 
election, and, on 11 February, 1950, appointed a priest from another 
part of the country, Fr Jan Dechet, to be ““Administrator”’ of the 
diocese. Fr Dechet was excommunicated by the Holy See. A year 
passed, and Dechet, on his own authority and his own selection, 
appointed a group of “‘Consultors” for the diocese, to take the place 
of the chapter, just as M. Fierlinger envisages above. On 7 January, 
1951, this body of “‘Consultors’”—a Synod en the approved Ortho- 
dox model—met “‘to elect a Vicar Capitular’’, and naturally elected 
Dechet. There then followed a ceremony in which, in the presence 
of representatives of the State Office for Church Affairs, Dechet 
took an “oath of office” and assumed formal control of the diocese, 
on which occasion he made a speech containing the following 
remarkable passage : 


1 We have already described in these pages the manner in which Mgr Beran 
and other Czechoslovak Bishops have been confined to their residences and guarded 
there, being kept as virtual prisoners and removed from contact with their priests, 
while at the same time the regime avoids the difficulties attending an arrest and 
trial. The same position is said to exist in Hungary, ‘‘ot, depuis l’incarceration du 
cardinal Mindszenty, quatres autres évéques ont été internés dans leurs résidences 
et n’ont plus de contact avec leur clergé. Ce sont les évéques de Vacs, Mgr Peteri; 
de Szombathely, Mgr Kovacs; de Csanad, Mgr Hamvos; de Szekesfehervar, Mgr 
Schvoy’’. (D.C., No. 1086, 14 January, 1951, col. 32, quoting, from the Amsterdam 
De Tijd of 22 December, 1950, a valuable if not always accurate narrative by a 
religious who had escaped at Bratislava from a party of 300 religious on their way 
in cattle-trucks to a “concentration monastery” last November.) 
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After the war [of 1914-18] and the dismemberment of Hungary, the 
power which had belonged to the Apostolic Kings passed to the Govern- 
ment—that is to say, to the President of the Republic. Now this power 
of the Apostolic Kings consisted in themselves nominating all eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, without excepting the Archbishops and Bishops. . . .1 


The successors of the expelled Apostolic Administrators in the 
Western Territories of Poland, of whom we wrote last month, are in 
different case. The newly installed Vicars there are, as we remarked, 
men hitherto unknown, and it appears that they are not renegade 
nominees of the regime but priests nominated in advance by the 
Primate, Mgr Wyszynski, using the same delegated powers by which 
the Apostolic Administrations were established in the first place by 
Cardinal Hlond, in 1945.2 Mgr Wyszynski seems to have nominated 
them in petto, in anticipation of the need. In the same way it is said 
that the Czech Bishops, with powers specially delegated by the Holy 
See, made a number of secret emergency appointments, including 
Bishops who were consecrated secretly, of prelates who could assume 
their functions if and when the necessity might arise. Thus the 1951 
Annuario Pontificio lists among the Bishops Mgr Matousek, a priest 
born in 1910; he is titular Bishop of Serigene and Auxiliary of 
Prague, but the Annuario leaves a blank where it should give the 
date of his consecration.4 

The ordinary parish clergy of Czechoslovakia, meanwhile, are 
forced to depend solely on salaries from the civil authorities which 
are not paid if there is any complaint against them, isolated from all 
ecclesiastical authority, never certain which of their own fellow- 
priests may have surrendered to become agents of the regime, never 
certain what stranger presenting himself as a priest is a priest at all, 


1 Quoted by Jean Schwoebel in Le Monde, Paris, 15 February, 1951. It is no less 
notable that, according to M. Schwoebel, this speech was seized by the censorship 
and withdrawn from circulation. It would appear that Dechet was setting a faster 
pace than the State Office of Church Affairs thought safe. The Government’s 
Katolicke Noviny claims that Mgr Briedon was among those present when Dechet 
was installed. 

2 See The Tablet of 10 March, 1951, for explanation and documentation. 

3 Thus in D.C. (No. 1086, 14, January, 1951, col. 31, quoting as cited) we read : 

“Quand ils furent isolés, les évéques (tcheques) ont, avec l’approbation de Rome, 
nommé un certain nombre de successeurs et de remplagants qui pourraient con- 
tinuer leurs fonctions. Ainsi . . . le Dr Tomasek fut consacré évéque. La jurisdiction 
de Mgr Beran fut partagée entre le Dr Cihak, qui a été condamné depuis, et Mgr 
Matouschek, consacré en secret.’? Dr Tomasek, says A.P., was consecrated as titular 
Bishop of Butus and Auxiliary of Olomouc on 13 October, 1949. Dr Cihak, who 
figures in the list of Protonotaries Apostolic but not in the list of Bishops at all, 
was sentenced to imprisonment on 2 December, 1950; see note ?, p. xili, supra. 
Several times in recent trials the prosecution has made curious re ferences to the 
secret consecration of Bishops, describing this as a treasonable activity. 

4 A.P. says that he was appointed on 29 August, 1949. 
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deprived of any publications that do not come from the State Office 
for Church Affairs, confronted always with a body using the name 
of Catholic Action but consisting only of apostates, never able to 
preach without knowing that the ears of the police are listening, and 
hardly able even to enter a confessional in confidence. At the same 
time they are subjected to every kind of pressure and propaganda to 
make them accept the ideology of the regime and reconcile them- 
selves to apostasy. In groups of thirty-two at a time they are taken 
off to attend inescapable courses in Marx-Leninism, lasting a fort- 
night and held in special institutions at Veltrusy and Ceska Skalice.! 
They are summoned to the offices of the ‘““Regional Action Com- 
mittees”’, okresni akcni vybor, to participate in “‘conversations among 
priests”, in the presence of officials and “‘shock-workers”’ : 


These conversations and discussions are naturally exploited by the 
Communists against the Catholic Church. At the end of such a dis- 
cussion the priest is invited to take a meal and is photographed and 
filmed on all sides. These pictures are then shown in the news-reels in the 
cinemas, and it is tirelessly repeated that these “‘banquets” are offered 
to the priests by the workers. It goes without saying that this is a care- 
fully conceived manceuvre to discredit the priests in the eyes of the 
faithful and to oppose them to their Bishops. 


Minute details of every priest, with a full record to show whether 
any results come from this merciless attrition, are card-indexed by 
the political police, and if a study of these records suggests that a 
priest is never going to be broken, and if they judge it opportune, 
the police come to arrest him and take him away. 


(To be continued) 


1D.C., No. 1086, 14 January, 1951, col. 32; source as cited supra. 

2 From an article in La Liberté of Fribourg, 25 July, 1950. This article, continued 
on the following day, gives much detail about trials of the clergy, and is also notable 
for quoting from an ad clerum of the Czechoslovak Bishops said to be dated 17 Feb- 
ruary, 1950, or later than any other ad clerum of which news has reached the 
free world, exhorting the clergy not to submit themselves to any of the courses of 
indoctrination : ‘‘Be conscious of your priestly dignity, of your duties towards the 
Church and the nation, and pray for all those who hesitate and all who have sur- 
rendered.” Cf. D.C., No. 1088, 11 February, 1951, col. 155. It also quotes from an 
Easter Message of Mer Beran, presumably for 1950, which again is surprising; 
it is difficult to imagine that it could have been circulated: ‘*‘Mankind, by the 
merits of Christ, will conquer the satanism whose efforts to snatch souls from God 
increase and grow ...’’; ibid., col. 161. 
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value. Prompt attention and fair prices given. Duckett, 140 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. TEM. 3008. 





Cleaning PLUS 


Many Churches respond amazingly to a treatment which cag’ 
most easily be described as Cleaning PLUS. May we explain? 


Cleaning PLUS generally involves: 
(a) 65 per cent Cleaning ONLY. 
(b) 15 per cent touching in. 
(c) 20 per cent small Painting or Distempering. 


(a) Cleaning ONLY. Starts with electric or manual removal 
of accumulated loose dust and grime in the Roof, on tops of 
Pillars, Window Ledges, and all high places where dirt has been 
gathering for many years. Note: If you choose a sunny morning, and 
examine the Roof and upper parts of the Church from the Gallery 
—especially with the aid of powerful binoculars—you will see what 


we mean. 


Plain paint, highly decorated work on Roof and Walls, Altars, 
Statues and Stations, can be completely transformed by our 
expert craftsmen, using proved and safe methods of cleaning. 


Your Stonework will also “respond” astonishingly by our 
“CLEANEX”’ process. 


(b) Touching in. Many Churches cannot possibly afford the 
replacement of costly Mural Decorations or Roof Paintings: and) 
yet it is evident that deterioration has set in. If taken in timé 
‘‘touching in’’, which comes after expert cleaning, makes it diffie 
cult to tell the difference between Cleaning PLUS work, and 
work that has been completely redecorated. 


(c) Small Painting or Distempering. Aisle Ceilings, Chapel Ceil# 
ings, distempered panels, worn parts of the lower Walls, shoulder 
high markings near the Entrance, really demand repainting. Such 
small areas can be repainted to match perfectly the colour of the} 
cleaned work in the remainder of the Church. 


A Cleaning PLUS Contract rarely requires a Ministry of Works 
Building Licence: the amount of plain painting or distempering 
does not generally exceed the £100 limit. 


Our NO SCAFFOLDING method, which we have recently) 
used to clean the entire Interior of the Great Dome at St. Mary’s, 
Lowe House, St. Helens, in Lancashire, can safely operate in the 
loftiest Church : and, in many instances, saves hundreds of pounds. 








